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Get health- ecinging 3 heat 


The happiest hour of the day is — ZZ 
the rising-time romp with the | ral iy, ye “ ae ZZ 
little folks, where the bed-rooms, |; Wy | 
halls and breakfast-room are 
“warm as toast”—free from all 
drafts and “chill spots.” It is 
then and under such conditions 
of genial, vital-giving warmth 
that the day starts joyously 
and the family is put in best 
mental tune to do the day’s 
work. Household happiness 


like this is what we offer with 
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RS IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
tors do away with drudgery for the 
women-folks. The coal-hod kind of heating means back-straining lugging and 
lifting, flying ash-dust and soot, injurious coal-gases, destruction to the bloom 
and freshness of carpetings, upholstery, wall papers, etc., etc. Women love 
cleanliness and are unhappy when they see their efforts wasted. Noarchitect 
or manufacturer would now think of attempting to heat even a factory by 
grates, stoves or hot-air furnaces, yet men expect their wives to put up with 
such wasteful methods---merely because their mothers did. 
IDEAL Boilers are made from an absolute knowledge of the utmost a pound of coal will do, and 
_ just how to burn it so that the total heat of which it is capable is 
delivered to the rooms above. Their heat-making capacity is planned and 
calculated by scientific men at our Testing Laboratories in America, 
Germany, England, France and Italy, and thoroughly proved out before 


placing them on the market. You buy a certainty in coal-saving features. 
And, IDEAL Boilers last! 





No. 2-22-W IDEAL Boil- No. 3-19-S IDEAL Boiler 


d 460 sq. ft. of 38-in. d 210 sq. ft. of 38-inch : ° e 
AMERICAN Radiators, AMERICAN Radiators, _here are no fragile parts, no steel drums to warp, burn out or spring apart, leaking gas and ash-dust. 


costing the owner $230, costing the owner $155, No parts to be re-packed, calling for oft overhauling. The sections are joined by our clever machine- 


were used to heat this were used to heat this - a i" _ 2 ¥ 
cottage. cottage. made nipples—iron to iron—no leaks. Therefore 50 years’ right use would not bring out a repair bill. 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any : : : 
cemutdiiin, aemnenens Gian, Wiedihasstadehncanes AMERICAN Radiators are equally well made: Impossible to wear or rust them out—good for a century. Besides they 


of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which areextraand have a style, finish and ornamentation unequalled. Please let us tell you the full why, how and present attractive prices. 
vary according to climatic and other conditions. Ask for book (free), “Ideal Heating.” 
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We have also brought out the first genuinely practical, automatic, durable Vacuum Cleaner. ALL the dirt and trash is drawn from the rooms 
through small iron suction pipes leading to big, sealed dust-bucket in cellar. Attach hose to iron suction pipe ing in baseboard of any room, 
turn an electric button to start the machine in cellar, and with a few gentle strokes of the hollow, magical ARCO ‘WAND, you instantly and 








thoroughly clean carpets, rugs, floor, walls, ceiling, draperies, moldings, mattresses, drawers, corners, crevices, etc. Put with ease into any 
old or new dwelling or building. Costs little monthly for electricity to run. Ask for catalog of ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
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Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, 'st. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, S , San Fr 





Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Duesseldorf, Milan, Vienna 
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HEN Sybil came down to break- 
W fast on her first morning at 

Montebello, she found the colonel 
at the dining-room window, looking 
toward his stables, and calling and 
whistling—evidently to some dogs out- 
side. His gout seemed miraculously to 
have disappeared during the night. As 
she came into the room, he turned. 

‘‘Ah, my dear, you are looking as 
fresh as a rose!’’ he said, with a stately 
bow. ‘Not tired after your journey ?’’ 

Sybil smiled. ‘‘Good morning, Colonel 
Crockett! No, sir, Iam not at all tired— 
I have never been tired in my life.’’ 

The colone) drew his white brows 
together into a ferocious frown. ‘*‘Who 
told you to call me ‘Colonel Crockett,’ 
miss? Hey?’’ 

Sybil laughed. In spite of his frowns 
and his roars, he was very amusing in 
his childish tempers. ‘‘May I call you 
cousin, then? I say Cousin Sophia, you 
know. ’’ 

‘Oh, you do, hey? You say Cousin 
Sophia, do you? I suppose you like 
Sophia better than me, hey?’’ 

Sybil put her head on one side and 
seemed to be thinking it over. ‘‘Well, 
sir, I—Cousin Sophia is a—a little more 
gentle !’’ 

The colonel’s frown was tremendous, 
and his voice increased to a roar. ‘‘Oh, 
she is, is she? She’s more agreeable, 
too, hey ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Sybil.. 

The colonel stared at her for a moment ; 
then he ejaculated, ‘‘ Well, bless my 
soul !’’ 

Sybil smiled at him reassuringly. 
‘Oh, I think you could be very agreeable 
if you really put your mind to it,’’ she 
said. 

The colonel gasped as if some one had 
thrown cold water upon him. Sybil 
looked demurely down at her own hands ; 
she dared not look at the old gentleman ; 
his expression of dismay and incredulity 
would, she knew, be too much for her. 
She gave him time to compose his feel- 
ings, and was somewhat surprised when 
he said: 

‘*T shall get ahead of Sophia, anyway! 
From now on, you are to call me uncle, 
miss, uncle; no cousin for me, remem- 
ber, but uncle! D’ye hear me, miss?’’ 

**Yes—uncle !’’ Sybil replied. 

‘*And you can keep on call- 
ing Sophia cousin, d’ ye hear ?’’ 

Sybil had to keep silent or 
laugh; and it would have 
seemed heartless to laugh. 

After a moment the old 
gentleman turned suddenly to 
Sybil and said, still in a tone 


of pique, ‘‘I suppose you think me a sort of er charged with electric- 


ogre, hey? Answer me, now, don’t you?’’ 
Sybil looked up at him. ‘‘O dear, no!’’ 

she said. ‘‘I see through you perfectly !’’ 
The colonel’s calm vanished. ‘*What?’’ he 


roared. Shem poked his head in the pantry | 
| did the unexpected. 


door, and Miss Sophia’s pattering footsteps 
could be heard hastening, as usual, toward the | 


sound. But Sybil only continued to smile, | 
| heard. ‘‘A spoiled child! Well, bless my soul | | slightly stretching the truth. 


serenely. 
‘*Yes, indeed,’’ she assured him, ‘‘I see | 
through you perfectly. You try to make every- 





body afraid of you, and then the more they 
tremble the more they provoke you to wrath.”’ | 


For an instant the colonel seemed to be | he laughed until he had to grope blindly for a 














DRAWN BY FLORENCE STORER. 
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THE COLONE: 








ity —or was it only 
throbbing in unison 
with her heart? What 
would the colonel do? 

As it happened, he 


if to make sure those were the words he had | 


and body! A spoiled child!’’ He began to 
|chuckle. ‘A spoiled child, and she’s not 
afraid of me!’’ 

Then the old gentleman began to laugh, and | 


I SHOULD LOVE TO RIDE HIM! 
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‘*A spoiled child!’ sss 
began to repeat to himself in a low voice, as | 











HE'S A PERFECT GENTLEMAN!" 


deepening dimples 
rather betrayed her. 
**And you’re not 
afraid of me? Hey ?’’ 
She shook her head. 
‘**Not afraid of anything in the world, hey ?’’ 
‘*T can’t imagine the sensation!’’ she de- 
| clared, although she was quite conscious of 
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| ‘**Can’t, hey? Maybe you’d like to?’’ 

| She put her head on one side, and smiled 

| at him very sweetly. ‘*Well, uncle,’’ she said, 

‘**T have always enjoyed new sensations. ’’ 
‘*Sophia,’’ said the colonel, impressively, 


choking, and his face grew alarmingly red. | chair and throw himself into it; he laughed | ‘*that chit of a girl is giving me a dare!’’ 


‘So you—see—through—me—through me, do | 
you, miss? 
do they? Wrath! Wrath! I never was angry | 
in my life, miss, d’ye hear? Wrath!’’ 

Although she was Jonging to laugh, Sybil | 


until he had to use his bright bandanna to) 


| emerged from behind the leather screen, and a | 
| group of wondering, frightened brown faces | 
| appeared at the pantry door. But the old| 


Sybil laughed, but little Miss Sophia was 


And they provoke me to wrath, | mop his eyes; he laughed until Miss Sophia | utterly bewildered, and wrung her hands. 
**O dear! O dear!’’ | 


**O brother!’’ she cried. 
‘*Yes, Sophia, it is undoubtedly a dare!’’ 
He chuckled again, and urged his chair toward 
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uniform, of whom the colonel spoke in 
a tone of reverence and affection as 
** Robert. ’’ 

The door that was not opened for 
her was in the wall beside the library 
chimney. 

‘*That unopened door, my dear, is to 
remain closed,’’ the colonel said, when 
he noticed her looking toward it. 

Sybil flushed a little. ‘‘Oh, I didn’t 
mean to look inquisitive, uncle,’’ she 
said. 

During the morning a strong liking for 
the old man had grown up in her; he 
had been so kind and courteous, and 
was so evidently trying to make her feel 
at home. 

The colonel patted her on the shoul- 
der. ‘That is the door of memory,’’ he 
said, in a tone that sounded so sad that 
she looked up into his face. **The door 
of memory, my child; and it is best to 
leave it closed.’’ 

Moved by some quick impulse of pity 
or sympathy for him, Sybil laid her hand 
upon his arm; the old gentleman took it 
in his own, turned it aver, and looked 
at it as if it were some unusual object, 
patted it, and released it with a sigh. 

‘Strange! Strange!’’ he murmured, 
as he led the way out of the library. 

Day and night the big front door of 
Montebello stood wide open, from the 
first mild weeks of spring until frosty 
nights and chilly mornings urged old 
Shem to close it; it would have surprised 
every member of the household, even 
timid Miss Sophia, if it had been sug- 
gested that there might be any other 
reason for closing it than to keep the 
house warm. The old square hall was 
sadly in need of a good tidying; there 
was a small forest of walking-sticks and 
fishing-rods and guns and umbrellas in 
one corner beside the door, and there 
were bridles, coats, shawls, dog-collars, 
and a variety of other things wherever 
the colonel happened to drop them. 
Later Miss Sophia confided to Sybil that 
no one dared ‘‘straighten’’ a thing in 
the hall or the library. 

Now the old gentleman carefully se- 
lected a walking-stick from the small 
collection in the corner. At the sight 
of the guns, Sybil exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, how 
the boys would love those guns!’’ 

‘*Humph!’’ said the colonel, 
as they passed out of the ve- 
randa toward the stables. 
‘*Boys! Boys! I’ve no use for 
boys! None of ’em any good! 
None of ’em any good!’’ 

Sybil remembered his letter 
to her father, and smiled. 
‘*But, uncle,’’ she said, slyly, 


smile, although her | ‘most of us were either boys or girls at one 


time of our lives—and some of us who were 
boys seem to have turned out pretty well!’’ 
The old gentleman looked round at her as 
if to make sure that he had heard aright. 
At the sight of her mischievous smile, he 
frowned tremendously. Then he remarked, 
‘*Humph!’’ and stalked on toward the stable. 
It was a long, low building of gray stone. 


| From within they heard the voice of a negro 


talking to the horses: ‘‘Come outen dar, Miss 
Em’ly; you done had yo’ dinner! You Selim, 
you nip my haid an’ I’ll smack you!’’ 

**You Japhet!’’ the colonel called out, as 
they stood in the doorway and looked into the 
fragrant gloom of the interior. ‘‘Bring out 
the horses for missy to see!’’ Then to Sybil, 
‘*Can’t do themselves justice in the stalls.’’ 

And grinning with delight and pride, Japhet, 
the aged coachman who had driven her up 
from the boat-landing, led them forth, one 


looked at him with her expression unchanged. | ‘colonel still laughed, looked at Sybil, and | the breakfast-table with sundry jerks and pulls. after the other. 
| **Well, young lady, we shall see, we shall see! | 


‘*T suppose you’ll be telling me next that 
you aren’t afraid of me, hey?’’ he roared, | 
glaring at her from beneath his brows. 

Miss Sophia was peeping round the corner | 
of the leather screen, and Sybil was sure she | 


laughed again until the echoes rang. 
At last, with one hand at his aching side | 


_and the other mopping his eyes with the ban- | 


| danna, he called out, ‘‘Sophia! Come here 
}and behave like a sensible woman! I’m a) 


Shem! You Shem! 


you lazy, no-’count rascal, you! Hey?’’ 


‘*Now put a side-saddle on Damascus, and 


Bring in that breakfast, | saddle Selim for me,’ said the colonel. 


Japhet stared at his master as if he had felt 


When breakfast was finished, the colonel | he had not heard correctly. 


asked Sybil if she would like to go over the | 


‘“*Suh?”’ he asked, with his mouth wide 


was wringing her hands. The situation was | | spoiled child, Sophia, and you needn’t be! house. He led her up-stairs and down, through | open. 


ridiculous, but Sybil felt that it was the crucial 
moment of her life here; and she kept remind- 
ing herself that ifthe oldgentleman acted like 
« spoiled baby, she had better treat him as one | 
~as far as she could manage to do it. 
She held her head a little higher, and the 
color deepened in her cheeks. ‘‘I never was 


not going to be afraid of a spoiled child !’* 
But in the awful silence that followed her | 
Speech, she was, nevertheless, just a little 
frightened. What if she had gone too far! 
What would, what could the colonel do? The | 
atmosphere of the room seemed to vibrate as if | 





afraid of me! Oh, ho, ho, ho!’’ 

Miss Sophia came, wringing her hands and 
shaking her head reproachfully at Sybil. 
brother, pray compose yourself! O brother, 


The colonel sat up very straight in his chair 
}and frowned at her. ‘‘Sophia, how many 


‘*O brother, I’m sure I don’t know!’ 


*O} 


| every door and into every room, except one. 


‘*May as well know where you are,’”’ he| | what I said, you no-’count rascal! Now jump! 


said. ‘‘I reckon young people haven’t changed | 


**You heard 


? 


The colonel raised his cane. 


The old negro disappeared, and soon returned 


|much since my day, and I used to think it | with a horse that he had not shown before, a 


I stayed in.’’, 


| pray don’t excite yourself like this! O dear!’’ | necessary to know every corner of every place | horse with a glistening black coat and a white 


star on his forehead. The horse whinnied 


The library in the left wing was the most | when he saw the colonel, and arched his splen- 
afraid of anything in my life! I am certainly | years has it been since I’ve laughed like this?’’ | beautiful as well as the most interesting room | did neck. 


|of all; it was filled to the ceiling with books | 


‘*Well, Selim,’’ the old gentleman said, in 


‘‘Neither do I,’’ said the colonel, as if a| or pictures—portraits by Stuart and Peale, a | the most gentle tone Sybil had heard him use, 


matter of importance were quite settled. 
shook his finger at Sybil. ‘‘You saucy piece! 
So you see through me, do you? Hey?’’ 


another of one of Mrs?’ Madison’s receptions, 
| and beside the colonel’s desk, a yellowed pho- 


He | large engraving of Washington’s inauguration, | except when he had spoken of the closed door, 


| **eome here !’’ 


‘* Perfectly, ’’ she replied, trying not to|tograph of a bearded man in Confederate | animal went directly to his master. 


Japhet dropped the bridle, and the beautiful 
** This, 
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my dear, is my old friend, Selim; we’ve been 
cronies for more years than I like to remember, 
considering the sum of a horse’s life. How 
many miles have you carried me, Selim?’’ 

With low sounds of joy, Selim rubbed his 
soft muzzle against his master’s face. Then 
the old gentleman put his hand in a pocket of 
his coat. Selim bent his head toward the con- 
cealed hand, and his master turned. Selim 
walked gently round to the other side, and 
again the colonel turned. Sybil laughed at the 
little play of the two old friends. 

‘*Oh, he is perfectly beautiful!’’ she cried. 
‘*He is trying to talk to you! He’s a darling! 
The loveliest horse I’ve ever, ever seen !’’ 

‘*‘And what do you think of that one?’’ the | 
colonel asked. He nodded over his shoulder 
toward the doorway, from which Japhet was 
leading another horse. 

Like Selim, Damascus was an Arabian; he 
had a blaze of white down his face and a 
gleam of it upon his chest; except for that, 
his coat was of an almost iridescent red, or 
sorrel. It shaded into pale gold where his | 
great muscles played in the brightest light; in | 
the shadows it deepened to bronze. His neck 
was very deep, and his head unusually small; 
his delicate ears cupped toward every whisper 
of sound, and he walked so lightly as to make 
hardly a sound on the gravel. He reminded 
Sybil of some of the wonderful chargers she 
had seen in old paintings, chargers that were 
held by pages in satin or velvet, or ridden by 
long-haired cavaliers. 

‘‘Oh!’’ she cried. ‘‘He looks as if he might 
have marched at the head of a crusade!’’ 

‘‘Doubtless some of his ancestors did,’’ the 
colonel said. ‘‘ He is Selim’s noblest son. 
Bring him up closer, Japhet.’’ 

But Japhet held back, and Damascus twisted 
and jumped to.free himself from the negro’s 
hold on his bridle. 

‘*Bring him here!’’ the colonel thundered. 

‘*Dis ain’t no horse for a lady, cunnel, ’deed 
heain’t, suh!’’ Japhet protested. ‘* Damascus, 


he ain’t nuvver been rid ’ceptin’ by my boy | 


Torm. He ain’t no lady’s horse!’’ 


Sybil’s heart began to beat fast; she remem- | 
bered with a pang her little boast of the earlier | 
morning; she remembered the colonel’s saying | 
At home she had | 
often ridden the doctor’s old Betty, but for | 


she had given him a dare. 


years Betty had been too old to do any work, 
and had been kept in the stable and the back | 
yard. The contrast between Betty and Damas- 
cus was ludicrous. 

‘Bring that horse tome, Japhet !’’ the colonel 
shouted. ‘‘Bring him up to this fence!’’ 

He turned to Sybil. ‘*‘Have you ever rid- 
den?’’ he asked; she saw the twinkle in his 
eye. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ she said, as calmly as she could; 
she tried to forget that for years old Betty 
had not gone faster than five miles an hour. 

‘*May I have the pleasure of a ride with you? 
Damascus is quite at your service, you see.’’ 

Sybil saw. At that moment Damascus was 
standing on his hind feet and waving his front 
feet in the air. Japhet was being pulled 
almost off the ground. 


‘*Dis ain’t no horse fora lady!’’ Japhet was | 


still protesting. ‘‘Somebody gwine get killed 
ef dey rides dis horse!’’ 

Sybil’s heart thumped hard, and she hoped 
that her expression did not betray her. 
glanced down at her skirt; it was a plaited 
serge, rather old-fashioned now. She did not 
own a riding-habit. The colonel was broadly 
smiling, with a teasing twinkle in his eyes; 
Sybil looked at him squarely. 

**T shall be delighted to go with you, uncle, 
if you think you will not be ashamed of me!’’ 

Then it was her turn tosmile. The colonel’s 
expression instantly changed ; the twinkle had 
died out of his eyes, and a look of seriousness 
had taken its place. It was evident to him 
that she was not going to take his dare. 

‘*Well—er—perhaps for the first time we had 
better try Marguerite or Miss Emily instead 
of Damascus, ’’ he said. 

‘*Yas, suh! Yas, suh!’’ Japhet agreed. 
‘*Marguerite’s as gentle as a little lamb.’’ 

Sybil had gone toward the beautiful, prancing 
Damascus, holding out her hand and talking 
tohim. At first he jerked away from her, but 
his curiosity became too strong for him. He 
thrust his lovely head toward the outstretched 
hand, and allowed Sybil to touch his nose, 
then to caress his forehead and his ears, to 
pass her hand down the gleaming arch of his 
neck ; at last he stepped closer to her, and with 
his soft muzzle began to investigate her cheek 
and the curve of her neck. Secretly trembling, 
she took: his bridle from Japhet’s unwilling 
hand, and stood talking to Damascus. 

The colonel watched the little scene almost 
breathlessly. 

‘‘Oh, I should love to ride him! 
perfect gentleman !’’ Sybil said. 

‘*Well, I’ll be blessed! I believe the rascal’s 
fallen in love with you!’’ 

‘*Of course he has!’’ She laughed, and 
rested her cheek against the white blaze on his 
face. ‘‘He thinks he has to reciprocate a 
lady’s feeling, like any other perfect, gentle 
knight! Don’t you, Damascus?’’ And Damas- 
eus whinnied his reply. 

‘*Tt mought be Miss Sybilla!’’ Japhet said, 
under his breath. 

Sybil thought she must be dreaming when 


He’s a 


she heard the words and the tone, almost of | ‘‘We will not ride to-day.’’ Then, with hardly 


awe, in which they were spoken. 
The colonel had suddenly grown pale. 
‘*Here, take Selim,’’ he said to the old negro. 


a look at Sybil, and with bent head and drag- 
ging step, he went back to the house, leaving 
his guest to follow or not, as she wished. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE PITCHER.WHO PIAYED FAIR 





RESH and clean from the shower-bath at 
the gymnasium, Rodney Blake lounged 
at a window in his room and stared down 


at the buzzing campus. He knew the cause of 
the buzzing, and more than once he chuckled. 
‘*T’ve given them something to think about, ’’ 
he said to himself. 
The door of his room opened. Garrett, the 
baseball coach, came in. Blake smiled as he 





She | 


| pushed a chair toward his guest. 

**How did I shape up?’’ he asked. 
| ** Fair,’? said the coach, dryly. ‘‘ Any 
| youngster who holds the varsity to one hit in 
| nine innings isn’t very bad.’’ 

‘*That bean ball of mine had them hopping, ’’ 
said Blake. 


‘It did,’’? the coach admitted. ‘‘That’s 
what brought me here. ’’ 
Blake shot a sharp glance at him. ‘‘Why?’’ 


‘*Do you think it’s fair?’’ the coach asked. 

‘*Think what’s fair?’’ 

‘*Your bean ball. Ever hit a boy with it?’’ 
** Ves, ”? 

‘‘Often?’’ ‘Garrett watched the boy closely. 
‘*A few times,’’? Blake answered, evasively. 
The coach nod- 
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bristled angrily, went down to the dining-room. 
But the fellows there did not know what Garrett 
knew; they had not seen the game through 
his eyes. To them this freshman who had 
beaten the celebrated Mercer was a school hero. 
They gave him a merry greeting. By the time 
supper was over, Blake was well pleased with 
himself again. 

As he left the dining-room he met Moya, 
the first-baseman. 

‘*Hello!’’ he said. ‘‘You’re the chap who 
stopped me from getting a no-hit game. ’’ 

Moya showed no signs of friendliness. ‘‘I 
made up my mind that you weren’t going to 
drive me away with that dir—with that bali 
of yours. You kept firing close to my h 

Blake took the remark as just tribute. 
‘*Control’s my specialty. I can put them 





within an inch of a fellow’s chin.’’ 

‘*T noticed that. It’s a good thing you didn’t 
get one of them an inch out of the way.’’ 

“Why ?”’ 

‘*T think I’d have come out there after you 
with a bat,’’ Moya answered, quietly. 

Blake flushed. 


‘*Ts that your style of game?’’ 
‘*Not ordinarily. I just 





ded. ‘‘I thought 
so. You can’t make 
steady use of that 
|delivery without 
‘slugging some fel- 
low in the head. 
| It’s dangerous. ’’ 













don’t like your style of 
pitching. None of us do. 
We’re not used to it here 
at Harrington. ’’ 

Garrett did not speak 
about*his delivery again 
to Blake. There were no 








‘*Well,’’ Blake 








protested, ‘‘it’s up 
to the batters to look 
out for themselves. ’” 

‘*They’re not 
| supposed to be facing pitchers who 
|aim at their heads,’’ said Garrett, 

| tartly. ‘*You use the bean ball to 

| drive batters from the plate. Of 
course you don’t want to hit them, 
but if youdo —’’ The coach spread 
his hands. 

‘““The batter can duck,’’ said 
Blake. 

The coach tapped his fingers 
| together thoughtfully. ‘‘ We play 
|clean at Harrington,’’ he said. 
‘“*The bean ball isn’t fair. The 
batter knows that the pitcher’s 
taking shots at his head. He loses 
his nerve. To-day you had the 
varsity scared stiff. Seven of those 
boys have been under me two years; 
I never saw them afraid of a pitcher 
| before. So’’—the coach stood up— 
| ‘so fhere you are. ’’ 
| ‘*What’s the matter?’’ Blake 























asked. ‘‘Is the varsity sore because 
it got only one hit?’’ 

Garrett was a coach who believed 
in patience until it ceased to be a virtue. ‘‘I’m 
the one who’s nursing the sore spot,’’ he 
replied, mildly. ‘‘I like clean ball—win or 
lose, clean ball. ’’ 

‘*Do you mean I pitch dirty ball ?’’ 

““T’ll leave that to you, Blake. Think it 
out. And watch the other pitchers. ’’ 

Garrett left the room. 

With savage energy Blake set to work clear- 
ing up the litter on his study table. He was 
in his first year at Harrington College. At 
home, on Saturdays, he had pitched for a nine 
that played on the town green. His ‘‘bean’’ 
ball had made him feared, and his suecess had 
been great. Nobody had questioned the fair- 
ness of his pitching code. It-was true that 
now and then he hit a batter, but was it his 
fault if the batsman crowded the plate instead 
of keeping back ? 

He had expected to do great things for Har- 
rington. To his disgust, when the season 
opened, he had found that Garrett looked upon 
Mercer as the varsity star, and that even Black 
was valued higher than he was. The coach 
had not ignored him, but neither had he praised 
his work. Blake knew that the coach looked 
upon him merely as a second-string pitcher. 

To-day his chance had come. With the first 
game on the schedule only a week off, Garrett 
had sent the varsity and the second nine into a 
nine-inning battle. Mercer had pitched for the 
varsity. Black was nursing a lame shoulder, 
and Blake had been put in for the scrub; the 
scrub had won by a score of three to nothing. 
The victory had plunged the campus into 
gloom, but Blake had trotted from the field 
with joy in his heart. 

‘*Do I get any praise for my work?’’ he 
demanded. ‘‘Not a word. Garrett comes up 
here and preaches a sermon on the bean ball. 


That’s a comfort, anyway.’’ 











MOYA’S ARM WAS ACROSS HIS SHOULDERS. 


practise games, and the freshman warmed up 
each afternoon with Mercer and Black; all 
three pitched to Carr, the catcher. 

Blake had gone through nine innings with 
only one hit charged against him; he felt 
important. But he liked Mercer, and one 
afternoon on the way back to the gymnasium 
he sought him out. 

‘*Want to meet me out here early to-mor- 
row ?”? he asked. 

Mercer was surprised. ‘‘What for?’’ 

‘**T?ll show you how to use that ball of mine 
and drive the batters from the plate.’’ 

Mercer shook his head. ‘*Thank you, Blake, 
but I guess not.’’ 

‘*What do you know about that?’’ Blake 
said to himself, contemptuously. Yet some- 
thing stirred deep in his heart. 

The next day spring took a chilly, wet turn. 


’ | continued to be bothersome. 








after catching it, Black came out toward him. 

‘*You’re done,’’ said Black. 

‘‘Why, you can only toss the ball,’’ the 
freshman argued. ‘‘They’!l kill it.’’ 

‘*Tell it to Garrett, ’’ said Black. 

Blake walked out of the box. Carr, with 
his hands spread wide, grinned a welcome to 
his new battery mate. 

‘*Come on, Steve. Put it over, old man!’’ 

Blake sat down beside the coach. ‘Those 
weren’t wild pitches!’’ he said, angrily. 

Garrett did not take his eyes from the field. 
‘*T know it. I want clean ball, or nothing.’’ 

‘*But they’ll pound Black all over the lot.’’ 

‘*T know it. Perhaps it will give you some- 
thing to think about. ’’ 

Once again something stirred deep in the 
heart of the freshman pitcher. He saw Schley 
bat in six more runs before the seventh inning 
ended. The enemy got two runs in the 
eighth, and four in the ninth. The final score 
was seventeen to eight against Harrington. 

Blake tried to find some comfort in the 
thought that Garrett had erred in sending 
Black in to pitch, but somehow he did not 
succeed." 

The next three games on the schedule were 
played with varying results. Mercer did not 
get into winning form, and Black’s shoulder 
There was one 
victory, one tie game, and one defeat. In two 
of the games the Harrington pitchers were 
batted hard. Yet Garrett did not call Blake 
to the rescue, and the freshman scowled, and 
sulked. He felt that something in the Schley 
game had brought evil to his baseball fortunes, 
yet he did not try to find out what it was. 

Then came the Oradell game, and he sat on 
the bench and watched Mercer go out to pitch. 

‘“*They’re going to hit hard,’’ Garrett had 
said, ‘‘but we’re going to hit harder.’’ 

During the first part of the game the pre- 
diction proved true, but the hits were scattered 
and few runs were made. At the beginning 
of the eighth inning Harrington was ahead by 
a score of three to two. 

In the first half of the eighth Oradell hit 
Mercer hard and scored three runs; Mercer 
came in to the bench mopping his face, and 
sat down beside Blake. 

‘*Why didn’t you slam the ball at them and 
drive them away?’’ asked the freshman. ‘‘If 
you had hit a batter it would have forced in 
only one run. They got three.’’ 

Mercer walked away to the end of the bench. 
Blake grew red. 

Moya, in front of the bench, was selecting a 
bat. ‘‘Satisfied?’’ he grunted. 

Blake glared. He was not sorry when Moya 
struck out. 

When the last man was thrown out, another 
defeat for Harrington was recorded. 

Only the game with Gunning now remained. 
During the next week Blake did a good deal 
of thinking. It was an occupation to which 
he was unaccustomed, and he was surprised by 
some of the conelusions that his thoughts sug- 
gested. In the end he came to see clearly just 
what Garrett meant by ‘‘clean ball.’? And he 
came to understand why he had been taken 
out of the Schley game. What Moya had said 
and what Mercer had done helped him. 

On the morning of the game with Gunning 
the coach took his three pitchers to the field, 
and for fifteen minutes they hurled the ball at 
Carr. After that they were sent to the gym- 
nasium ontherun. The coach lingered behind 
with the catcher. 

‘*Mercer ?’’ he asked. 

‘ ‘Nothing. ”? 

** Black ?”’ 

‘** About the same. ’’ 

‘*Blake?’’ 

‘*He’s our best to-day,’’ Carr admitted. 

**You don’t like Blake?’’ 

**T don’t like his pitching. ’’ 

“Do you think you could forget that this 
afternoon ?’’ 

The catcher dug a toe in the turf. ‘‘Well— 
I’ll back him up as if he were Mercer. ’’ 

In the gymnasium the coach said to Blake, 
‘*You’re to pitch to-day.’’ 

The boy stared. Suddenly his eyes dropped. 

Ever since the day when he had held the 
varsity players to one hit, Blake had known that 
they had treated him coolly. There was no 


Mercer came in from the practise with a bad | change when he went out to pitch the Gunning 


cold. But by Saturday, when the nine was 
to play the opening game against Schley, he 
had stopped coughing, and since Black’s 
shoulder was troubling him, he was sent in to | 
pitch. The end of the sixth inning found the | 
seore six to three in favor of Harrington. 
In the seventh inning Mercer went to pieces. 
With two runs in, with the bases full, and 
with no runners out, Garrett signaled his star 


to quit. The coach glanced at Black. The} 


boy moved his pitching arm, winced, and 
shook his head. 

**Get out there, 
‘*Hold them !’’ 

The freshman ran out gladly. The bases 
filled and none out! He drove the first ball at 
the batter’s chin, and the batter jumped back 
hastily. The next ball sent the batter away 
from the plate with frightened speed. 

‘*He’s scared now, ’’ Blake thought. ‘‘Here’s 


Blake!’’ Garrett called. 


Well, he didn’t tell me not to use it again. | where we work the outside corner. ’’ 


Carr, the Harrington catcher, was frowning. 


The supper-bell rang, and Blake, who still| He threw back the ball. As Blake turned 





game. They fielded well behind him, but he 
felt the lack of that hearty support which 
warms a pitcher’s heart. The first inning 
| passed, and the second. On the bench Blake 
longed for those little acts of comradeship that 
bind a nine into a fighting unit. Then came 
the third inning. He still held the enemy 
scoreless. He came slowly back]to the bench, 
vaguely dissatisfied. Moya jabbed him play- 
fully in the ribs. 

‘*That’s pitching, old man.’’ 

Blake felt his heart lighten. He looked at 
Carr. The catcher, pausing in the act of 
unstrapping his chest-protector, grinned. 

‘*Great stuff, boy! That drop has them in 
a trance.’’ 

The catcher sat down beside the coach. 
‘*Well?’’ Garrett asked. 

‘*He hasn’t used that bean ball once. ’’ 

‘*T mean how is he?’’ 


“‘Oh!’? The catcher laughed. ‘‘Fine!’’ 


Slowly the innings passed. There were times 
when Gunning hit, and there were times when 
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Harrington hit; but the eighth inning gave 
Harrington the lead by a score of four to three. 
When Blake came in between the innings, 
varsity players helped him into his sweater, 
and the substitutes sent him out with encour- 
aging pats on his shoulders. Being a Harring- 
ton boy began to mean something to him. 

The ninth inning opened. If he held them 
this time the game was his. 


itated, and then signaled for that wicked, 


driving inshoot. The freshman could see that spindle-legged tables, diminutive in size, and 


the catcher gave the signal reluctantly. 
nodded, and turned his head away. 


He knew | to turn over on slight provocation. 


Blake | dreaded by the men because of their tendency 
Then came | 


that Garrett was leaning forward on the bench. | | a succession of delicate dishes such as Titania 


He glanced round to watch the base-runners. | 
Moya’s voice came to him, ‘‘He’s all yours, 
old man! Get him!’’ 








‘*Three in a row!’’ Carr 
sang out. ‘‘Get them, boy!’’ 

Blake meant to ‘‘ get 
them, ’’ too, but his arm was 
not what it had been at the 
beginning of the game. The 
first batter singled; the next 
sacrificed. There was one 
out and a runner on second. 

‘“*Get this man!’’ Carr 
urged. 

The fréshman tried, but 
twice he missed the outside 
corner of the plate. In the 
end the batter went to first 








Still Blake did not pitch. 
He looked at the runner 


line. 
The Gunning stand began 


to shout, ‘‘Play ball! Play 
ball !’’ 

‘Right after him!’’ Carr 
said. 


Blake waved his gloved 
hand. To the stands the 
motion meant nothing, but 
to Carr it said, ‘‘ Signal 
again.’’ And Carr, withan 
approving nod, signaled for 








on four balls. Two were 
on the bases and one out. 

The next batter bunted. 
The ball came slowly to Blake. He fumbled 
it, and then drove it at Moya with furious 
speed. The batter was out by a step, but 
second and third bases were now occupied. 
And that fumble had unsettled the freshman 
piteher’s nerves. 

Not until he faced the next batter did he 
realize how badly he wanted to win this game. 
The batter stood there, impudently crowding 
the plate. How easy it would be to drive him 
away! Blake moistened his lips; he wanted 
to win. 

Carr was signaling for an outcurve. Blake 
shook his head uncertainly. A drop? Another 
shake of the head. A straight ball, swift and | 


HE DROVE THE FIRST BALL 
AT THE BATTER’S CHIN. 


the drop. 
The batter was eager. He 
struck too soon. High into 


the air went the ball. ‘‘Mine!’’ Moya cried. 
The first-baseman was under it when it came 
down. It settled into his hands and stayed 
there. With the roar of the stands in his ears, 
Blake ran for the gymnasium. A moment 
later Moya’s arm was across his shoulders. 
They ran on together. 

In the locker-room Garrett came up. 

‘*I’m proud of you, son, proud! But fora 
moment I thought you were going to — 

*“*T was, too—for a moment.’’ Blake looked 
sheepish. ‘‘ I’ve been watching the other 
| Pitchers. - 
| ‘*And thinking, too?’’ said the coach. 

‘*Yes, thinking—thanks to you, ’’ said Blake. 





SOCIAL, CHANGES in 2S 





Sane 


WAS driving recently 

with a friend who is 

rooted in the soil of old- 
time Washington, when she 
proposed that we should 
forsake the customary 
haunts of idlers in the afternoon, and turn 
into some of the old quarters of the town, to 
look up houses familiar to both of us in girl- 
hood. I had never lived in Washington, but 
had visited it from time to time. She had 
been born and bred there; her mother had 
been persona grata to the ladies of the White 
House in many administrations. 

To my friend, the part of F Street beyond 
the White House was familiar ground. Some 
of the quaint old houses are on a level with 
the street; others stand high upon terraces, up 
which mount ladder-like front steps, or amid 
bits of brick-walled gardens that enclose mag- 
nolia-trees and tangled shrubbery. 

In those times, and under those conditions 


of life, people did not find it necessary to pick | 
up their families and-go away to Maine or | 
Europe to spend the Summer months. They | 


quietly stayed on iif the broad houses with 
the bare parquet floors, “find green shutters, 
and vine-shrouded verandas; they passed the 
days airily costumed, wielding palm-leaf fans ; 
and at dusk they came forth with the fireflies 
and night-moths to haunt the gardens.- For 
the most part they received their callers sitting 
on the front steps, where they sipped iced tea 
and lemonade till all hours of the night. 

‘*Doesn’t the smell of honeysuckle bring 
back to you, to this day, the music of the 
Marine Band?’’? my companion asked. ‘‘What 
fun we all had meeting and chatting on those 
sweet-scented spring afternoons in the White 
House grounds! And how gay the parties 
were! How delightful our excursions by boat 
down the Potomac to Mount Vernon!’’ 





MEMORIES. 

‘* All that, I grant you, ’’ 
was my answer. ‘ But 
you are never going to 
cajole me into admitting 
that the present physical 
aspects of Washington are 
not as day unto night in 
comparison with ‘our’ 
time. Remember when 
the broad, beautiful spaces 
round the monument, which to-day are so 
carefully kept, were but desolate malarial flats ; 
remember when cows and pigs roamed in resi- | 
dential avenues, and negro huts were every- 
where side by side with stately dwellings —’’ 

But I was allowed to go no farther in my 
detraction of other days. My friend informed 
me that my long residence in the North had 
made me hypercritical, and that it was no use 
% compare Washington with foreign capitals, 
because it always was and would be just itself. 








WASHINGTON 
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In the earliest days when I 
visited Washington, I had no 
standards of comparison with 
other cities. To the little Vir- 
ginia country girl brought up 
between her mother and a 
French governess, with occasional trips to the 
sleepy old colonial town of Alexandria near 
by, whither we jogged in the family carriage 
over grass-grown cobblestones that had been 
laid by the Hessian prisoners at the time of 
the Revolutionary War, it seemed very grand 
to see relatives who had always lived in the 
same old houses. 
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“EXTRA -BILLY SMITH.” 


I can recall trembling with awe 
when, after one of those eight- 
mile drives into Washington, 
_ somebody introduced me toa Vir- 
ginia Congressman called ** Extra- 
Billy Smith.’’ He shook hands 

with me, with some jocular remark ; afterward 
| he conducted us to the House of Representa- 
tives, and pointed out the notabilities on the 
floor. After that distinction, no little girl could 
have been expected to view Washington in any- 
thing but rose-color. 

On our rounds of visits that followed other 
visits to the government buildings, we called 
upon people who seemed always glad to see 
us, who pressed us to stay for dinner at two 
or three o’clock, when the old mahogany tables 
were usually spread with blue Canton china 
of the willow pattern, ponderous cut glass, 
colonial silver, and old damask of satin sheen. 
After the soup was served by the negro 
butler, who smiled sympathetically upon the 
guests, —all of whom he knew to the last gen- 
eration of their families,—we were likely to 
have only one course, or possibly two, say a 
Potomac rockfish stuffed and baked, with a pair 
of fowls, or with a turkey flanked by a noble 
ham. But the number and variety of vegeta- 
bles and sweets that accompanied these solid 
dishes is to modern ideas astonishing. 

The pickles deserve a chapter to themselves. 
| There were oily, melting mangos and cucum- 
bers, stuffed with spicy chopped-up pickles of 
minor varieties, and there were peaches whose 
luscious sweetness blended with the tang of 
vinegar. No wonder the Richmond housewife | 
| who, seeking an industry for herself after the 
| war, 
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| might have ordered for Oberon’s housekeeping | 


| —wafer biscuit, hot Maryland biscuit, shavings 


dancing along the third-base | 





of ham and spiced beef, grated cheese, cakes, 
and preserves of all kinds. Tea and coffee in 
vessels of shining old silver were stationed 
before the ladies of the family, and dispensed 
to applicants. Tiny crystal glasses of cherry 
bounce made the round of the tables. It was all 
pretty and delectable, but truth to tell, unsat- 
isfying, that old Washington ‘‘handed tea.’’ 

A delightful custom was to invite friends 
to breakfast; not in the foreign meaning of 
the word, —a set luncheon of varied courses, — 
but an old-fashioned home breakfast, bountiful 
and informal, one that gave the housekeeper 
and her staff a chance to display such distinct- 
ively Southern dishes as broiled chicken, 
planked shad, corn pone, dabs, waffles, Mary- 
land ‘‘beat’’ biscuit, and eggs &@ la Creme, 
with broiled tomatoes, and the inevitable ham, 
and *‘angels on horseback’’ in the background. 





THE OLD REGIME. 


given of the mode of living 
among well-to-do, hospitable 
residents of Washington before 





there was no attempt to antici- 
pate the luxurious and often fantastic methods 
of entertainment of modern days. To their 


credit be it said that there are still many | 


houses that keep the simpler forms of living. 
You can see the old, willow-pattern soup- 


tureen carried in by the old negro butler, 
and afterward, the fish, the joint and vegeta- | 


bles, the pudding and the fruit. The old books, 


the pictures on the walls, the substantial | 


antique furniture, above all, the air of serenity 
in receiving guests, mark these homes as pleas- 
ant oases in the desert of fashionable dinner- 
giving. 

My strongest impressions of Washington were 


derived from the days just preceding the war, | 


when the city had begun to feel the impulse 


of unrest. It was when I realized that persons | 


who loved one another tenderly let their poli- 
tics send them as far asunder as the poles, that 


I first thought seriously of the struggle that | 


was coming. Bitter, acrimonious words and 


disputes arose from slight causes, and closed | 


many a door upon old friends and cherished 
relatives, some for years, some forever! 

The coming of Mr. Lincoln to the White 
House failed to have any such influence on 
the society of the place as his name and 
teachings have since had on the republic. 
People had not learned to discern the moral 
power of the man through his uncouth exterior, 
and sometimes his oppressive jocularity out- 


weighed the real value of his sayings and | 


illustrations by anecdote. His wife was far 
from popular. It was said that the White 
House entertainments and receptions were not 
up to the standard of refinement and decorum 
that his predecessors had set. Such reports 
and many exaggerated stories floated through | 
the drawing-rooms of the residents, and were | 
repeated in discreet whispers by diplomats, 


who in those days had anything but a pleasant | 


billet in Washington. 
Visiting, always a dear delight in Washing- 
ton circles, became almost a lost art when 


there was danger that some lady whom you | 


met in a friend’s drawing-room might distort 
a chance remark into disloyalty to the govern- 
ment, and hasten to send information to official | 
headquarters that would result in the imme- | 
diate arrest and imprisonment of the offender, 
or in banishment across the lines. 


THE DAYS OF WAR. 

A dinner-party became 
something to be dreaded when 
a confiding army officer might 
allow some fair acquaintance 
to drag from his keeping .a 
hint for which she was warily, 
untiringly lying in wait, and 
which she would send to her 
friends in gray over beyond 
the Potomac River. The whole 
town lost its cheery aspect, 
and for four long years it was a vast camp and 
hospital with untidy surroundings ; the shabby 
streets were thronged with soldiers, tourists 
from all over the Union, negroes, camp-fol- 
lowers of all kinds, and domestic animals 
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astray. 


fell upon the making of ‘‘Pin-Money | 


Long after the great struggle of that heroic 


From the glimpses I have | 


the war, it may be seen that) 


sure? Blakeshook his headagain. Carr hes-| portraits, for a ‘‘handed tea.’” From out-of- | that strife had engendered, the old Southern 
the-way corners were brought forth nests of | 


families, familiarly called the ‘*Cave-Dwell- 
ers,’’ came out of their retreats, and mingled 
as of old in the entertainments. Life among 
the residents again became easy, informal, and 
gracious to all comers. 








THE NEW STYLE. 


At the same time began the hegira to Wash- 
ington of families that had tired of the stress 
and strain of the exacting social conditions of 
New York. Although they lent a certain bril- 
liancy to the scene, it is not certain that the 
standard of living they set up was an improve- 


ment on what had gone before. Washington, 
indeed, had long been accustomed to foreign 
methods of entertaining, of table service, and 
of correctly garbed white servants, kept up by 
ambassadors and diplomats from the older 
countries. But, as a rule, old Washington had 
| been satisfied with fewer servants, principally 
|chosen from the large colored population of 
| the place. Now .began the influx from the 
| Northern cities of cooks, butlers, footmen and 
coachmen. ‘To them were added servants of 
| divers nationalities, imported for their own uses 
by members of the embassies and legations. 

Great wealth poured into Washington, and 
soon changed the externals of the city. Broad 
avenues that extended northwestward to the 
borders of noble parks were studded on either 
side with superb mansions built of white stone, 
in the best style of modern architecture. For 
a long time, however, many fashionable thor- 
oughfares saw the quaint spectacle of a little 
negro hut or dwelling, clinging like a barnacle 
to the side of some soaring edifice of plutocracy. 

I have lived to see all these changes in a city 
| familiar through the visits of a lifetime, and 
| lately through taking up my abode in one of 
the pleasant old-fashioned houses in a square 
where gardens still surround the dwellings. 
A short block away from me is Lafayette 
Square, facing the renovated White House, 
which the genius of Charles McKim trans- 
formed into one of the most beautiful and 
suitable structures in our land. 


| LAFAYETTE SQUARE. 
At some hour of the day 
|almost everybody _ strolls 
through the walks of Lafay- 
|ette Square. The children 
romp, and feed squirrels that 
are as tame as house cats; 
the nurses sit and knit, and 
gossip in many languages ; 
| pretty girls whisper confi- 
dences—some with the 
Southern accent untainted 
by years and changes; rea 
admirals and retired generals 
stroll leisurely past statues 
of national heroes whose effigies it is a kindness 
to ignore. All is as unlike the scenes in outdoor 
meeting-places in New York as if seas divided 
| the two communities. No wonder people in 
the great noisy grinding marts of commerce 
| farther north and east like to pull up their 
| stakes and move to this city of wide spaces, 
bowery avenues and streets, imposing build- 
| ings, and comparative tranquillity. 

The dominating social influence in Washing- 
ton is, of course, that of the official world. 
Entertainments at the White House and at 
| the homes of members of the Cabinet are much 
the same as they have been for many years. 

For their dinners, systematically interchanged 
| throughout the season, the hostesses invite the 
same list of dignitaries and their wives. The 
weeks are too short to include all the banquets 
| at which these diners might have been expected 
to appear. Since most of them are strangers 
| to one another when they come to Washington, 
and since usually their stay in the city is not 
a long one, there is lacking the pleasant blend- 
ing of interests and the knowledge of ante- 
cedents that oil the wheels of an established 
community. 

The same may be said of the diplomatic 
corps, but with the difference that they are 
trained in the observances of social etiquette, 
and find no difficulty in adapting themselves 
to any circle into which their career may lead 
|them. Consequently, it is to them that Wash- 
ington owes much of the brilliancy and suavity 
of her many entertainments, in which they 
invariably have leading places. 

It goes without saying that these remarks 
are generalities; they are the result, however, 
of observation and of the conviction that except 
at a few houses where the hostesses are accom- * 
plished in the art of entertaining, and. where, 











| Pickles’? for general sale, won both cash and | war had ended in the supreme tragedy of the | since they do not hold official position, they 


fame by producing such delicacies ! 


| Slaying of President Lincoln, ‘Washington failed | are free to ask whom they like, Washington 


After consuming a Washington family dinner | to regain its former social aspect. Gaiety of a dinners and receptions lack both brilliancy 


of the period before the war, there was little | kind that will not long be repressed sprang up | and variety. 
temptation to: eat a second substantial meal | again; balls, dinners and official receptions | small dinners and 
Afternoon tea was unheard of. | were resumed; but for many years the bitter | season progresses, are written in the calendar 
Usually, the household and guests assembled | feeling between residents who held different | of the Washington resident. 


the same day. 


But this is not true of many 
luncheons that, as the 


In the wide range 


at seven o’clock in the great drawing-rooms | political beliefs kept them apart, constrained | of choice among clever and cultivated men 
with their massive furniture, their girandoles | and suspicious. 





and fire-screens, their ottomans and family | 


As years wore away the keen animosities 


| and women who make up the community, there 
| are repeatedly brought together congenial 
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team without a sound, and I’ll put something 
in a box for breakfast. ’’ 
It was late when they returned, tired but 


spirits, from whose conversation money-getting { you gaze across it to the far Virginia shore, 
and the worship of a few fashionable figure- | where the pillars of Arlington House gleam 
heads of society are absent. | amid the rich background of the woods. 

It is in spring above all other seasons that} And in Rock Creek Park what a variety of 
society seems at its best, and then we are| landscape lies on each side the brawling 
reminded of the charm of earlier days. It is said | stream that divides it! I know of no capital 


that to the present lady of the White House we | 
owe the introduction of the semiweekly gath- | 
erings in the Potomac Park, where the people | 
drive or walk slowly up and down before the | 
stand in which the famous Marine Band 
plays bewitching melodies. The carriages and | 
motor-cars, filled with attractive figures, move | 
leisurely along the border of the river, where | 
beautiful willows droop over verdant banks. 
On the polo-field games are going on; eques- | 
trians fill the bridle-path. It is one of the} 
gayest and prettiest sights in Washington as | 
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Dave’s a fool, 
but it can’t be 
helped now.”’ 

David Manson strode 
heavily across’ the 
piazza and sat down in a big chair. It was | 
not time that had caused his broad shoulders 
to droop, nor years that had brought the listless 
expression to his saddened eyes. Rather it 
was the gradual breaking down of his pecul- | 
iarly sensitive spirit. | 

He drew from his pocket a picture — the 
picture of the girl his son had married less | 
than an hour before. 

‘*T wish you were big and black-eyed and 
managing-looking, ’’ he said, addressing it dis- | 
approvingly. ‘Then, maybe, Dave would be | 
on the lookout and would dodge the bit. But | 
you little women get the reins into your hands | 
before we suspect what you’re about, and you 
make us feel like brutes if we try to get them 
back, so you do the driving. And it isn’t the | 
way ’twas intended. It isn’t right.’’ 

Sighing, he thrust the picture back into his | 
pocket and went into the 
kitchen to wash his sweater. 
It hurt Julia’s side to wash 
sweaters. , 

There were always things 
for him to do for Julia in the 
house, and they seemed to be 
most urgent when the field- 
work called him, and when 
his muscles twitched with 
eagerness to be out in the 
open, directing his men, and 
leading in the race with storm 
or darkness. 

His wife believed that she 
was not strong. To the world 
she was a pretty, plaintive 
little woman, but her greed 
for management was all the 
more rapacious because of her 
physical weakness ; before 
David knew what was hap- 
pening, he had been crowded 
into the background of his 
own affairs. He was far from 
stupid, but it had taken him 
a long time to learn that his 
wife was not the clinging, 
adoring woman he thought 
he had married. 

Now he saw in the pictured 
curves of Marion’s pretty 
mouth and in the serious 
expression of her frank ‘eyes 
the type of woman who can 
so easily bind a man to her 
chariot-wheels, and he was ; 
disappointed to think that Dave had repeated 
the mistake he himself had once made. 

‘*T’ve prospered in spite of it,’’ he said, 
grimly, as he looked out of the window to| 
the gently roiling hills. ‘‘But I’ve got mighty 
little satisfaction out of it. And ten years ago 
we might have been where we are to-day if 
I’d had my say. But my judgment wasn’t 
worth considering. Things had to wait till 
Dave got through college and gave his advice. | 
It was good, too,’’ he ungrudgingly admitted. | 

He rubbed his sweater vigorously. 

‘*Tf some men who have made fools of them- | 
selves reform,’’ he reflected, bitterly, ‘‘every 
one is happy; but if I should try to reform, | 
I guess there’d be precious little rejoicing in | 
this. family.’’ 

When he met his wife at the station that | 
night,- his mood had softened little. 

‘*Q David, she’s sweet!’’ she said, in her | 
thin, ivritating voice. ‘‘I wish you had gone. 
I don’t know what she thinks. ’’ 

‘*Well, I spoke about it,’’ he reminded her, | 
patiently. 

‘*Why, David Manson, you know you didn’t 
have time to get new clothes after they changed 
the date of the wedding, and your old ones are 
a sight! I wouldn’t have had you go in those 
for a hundred dollars! Goodness knows I | 
wish you’d keep yourself in better shape !’’ 

‘‘If she’s worth her salt, she wouldn’t care | 
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| **She was hot when I brought her in.’’ 


| **You’re tired, dear.’’ 


in Europe that has a richer treasure of forest 
greenery than Rock Creek Park, which is free 
to all Washington at any hour. When you 
come back into the embowered city, with its 


|many gardens, its broad, shaded streets, its | 


house walls garlanded with wistaria and honey- 
suckle, and its open doors, with half the town 
sitting at ease upon its front door-steps, you 


| feel that somehow things have not changed so 


much, after all, and that time has stood still to 
endow the national capital with the guerdon 
of eternal] youth. 









what I wore, ’’ David 
contended. 

*‘*David,’’ said 
Mrs. Manson, in her 
usual fretful voice, 
**T don’t believe you 
realize what it means to have Dave marry 
Judge Blake’s daughter. ’’ 

‘‘What I’m realizing is that she may. not be 
the right kind of wife for Dave. I hope he 
won’t begin by letting her manage him.’’ 

Mrs. Manson shot a queer ,glance at her 
husband. ‘‘I don’t know what’s got into you, 
David. But I do know that I’m tired to 
death, and when | get home I’m going to bed 
and have you bring me some toast and tea.’’ 

David did not share in the flutter of expect- 
ancy that preceded the home-coming of Dave 
and his bride. And when he took Marion’s 
hand in his, and looking into her winsome 
face, caught the wistfulness in her straightfor- 
ward gray eyes, he steeled his heart. 

‘‘She’d have me leave the haying to hold 
worsted for her if I’d do it,’’ he thought. 





As the days went by, the conviction grew 
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in Marion’s mind that Dave’s father did not 
like her. It troubled her more than she cared 
to admit; it marred the happiness of her first 
days on the farm. 

‘*T wonder why he dislikes me?’’ she said 
to herself many times a day. ‘I’ve got to 
find out.’’ 

Her opportunity came one evening, when 
they were all sitting on the piazza in the long | 
twilight. 

‘*T must go and see to the colt,’’ Dave said. 


‘*Let father go,’’ Mrs. Manson suggested. 


And Dave, who had always been influenced 
by his mother, looked expectantly toward his 
father. Mr. Manson got up slowly and started 
off to the barn. 

Marion flushed, and rose. 

‘*I’m going with your father, ’’ she said. 

Dave started to follow, but she said, ‘‘Stay 
where you are, Dave,’’ and ran down the path. 

‘*Why didn’t you come to my wedding, and | 
why don’t you like me?’’ she asked, breath- 
lessly, when she had overtaken Mr. Manson. 

‘*Well, you see,’’ he explained, slowly, ‘‘I 
couldn’t get any new clothes in time. ’’ 

‘*As if I would have cared about clothes !’’ 

‘*Who says I don’t like you?’’ 

‘*You do, every time you look at me. But} 
let’s not talk about that now. I’ve seldom 





been on a farm till now, and I’m going to love 
it. I want you to tell me all about it.’’ 

‘*Get Dave to.’’ 

‘*Dave’s all right, Mr. Manson, but do you 
suppose I would study music with the village 
teacher if I could have a real musician? Com- 
pared to you, Dave knows nothing whatever 
about this farm, its romance —’’ 

‘*You’ll find, young woman, that there’s a 
good deal more than romance in farming.’’ 

She was thoughtful. ‘‘Of course. There’s 
been death —’’ 

‘*My father and mother, ’’ he said, simply. 

** And life —’’ 

‘*There’s Dave. ’’ 

‘**And hopes and struggles and achieve- 
ments. ’’ 

His face became sad; of most of these he 
had been cheated. 

For a long time they talked—till the shadows 
grew dim and were finally blotted out. 

Before they had done he knew all about her 
motherless years and her loneliness since her 
father’s death, five years earlier. And she, 
almost a stranger, knew more of him than his 


nearest kinsfolk did—more, perhaps, than he | 


himself knew of his crushed desires. She was 
silent while they walked back to the house. 

Dave’s form loomed up on the dark piazza. 

‘*Where have you people been?’’ he asked. 

‘*We’ve been sitting on the pole of a hay- 
wagon, getting acquainted,’’ Marion replied. 

David Manson went into the house. He 
was unaccountably light-hearted. 

‘‘Why, if I haven’t been enjoying myself!’’ 
he thought, wonderingly. 

‘*Dave,’’ said Marion, ‘‘do you know your 
father is splendid ?’’ 

‘*Why, of course he is. If he could have 
stayed in college he would certainly have been 
an honor man.’’ 

‘*He’s an honor man right now.’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ Mrs. Manson’s thin voice 
penetrated the darkness. She came out swathed 
in a white shawl. ' 

‘*Marion’s singing father’s praises. ’’ 

‘*Well, she ought to,’’? Mrs. Manson said. 
‘*He’s the best man that ever breathed. But 
I do wish he’d fix himself up a little, and 
seem to care about things. He’s terribly 
careless about his appearance.’’ Mrs. Manson 
sighed. ‘‘Sometimes I’m so ashamed!’’ 

Marion was silent. ‘‘They 
don’t know,’’ she. said to 
herself. ‘‘The pity of it!’’ 

The next morning Marion, 
unable to sleep, was down- 
stairs before she heard any 
one stirring in the house. 
When she entered the kitchen, 
she came upon Mr. Manson, 
kneading a mass of dough. 
She stopped, astonished. 

‘*What are you doing?’’ 

The old impenetrable shell 
of reserve dropped over him. 

“It hurts Julia’s side to 
knead bread, ’’ he explained. 

Marion thought swiftly, 
‘I’m afraid I’m going to dis- 
like Julia.’? Aloud she said, 
‘*Let me do that. I’ve studied 
cookery, and here’s my chance 
to see what I know.’’ 

He remonstrated, but her 
hands were soon in the dough. 

‘*Mr. Manson.’’ She had 
suddenly stopped, and her 
cheeks had flushed. ‘‘Please 
don’t think me _ inquisitive, 
but is this necessary? Could 
we afford help ?’’ 

‘*Plenty of it,’’ he answered. 

‘**Then why —’”’ 

‘**Julia’s particular, and —’’ 


he hesitated. 
‘*T wnderstand,’’ Marion 
said. ‘‘ And the foreman’s 


wife? She couldn’t help out ?’’ 

‘*No, she boards the help,’’ he explained. 

There followed a period of several weeks 
during which Marion devoted herself to Dave’s 
father. She accompanied him to the fields; she 
talked to him at table; and little by little she 
drew him out of himself. 

“‘T should think it was father you had 
married instead of me,’’ her husband said. 

One morning, when she was down-stairs 
early, she came upon Mr. Manson, dressed 
in his shabby best, shining his shoes. 

He looked up, startled. ‘‘I’m going to the 
fair,’’ he said, ‘‘but I haven’t told any one. 
They are going to exhibit some cattle that I 
feel sure aren’t so good as mine. ’’ 

‘*Why in the world didn’t you send yours?’’ 

“*T wanted to, but Dave and his mother 
thought it wasn’t best. ’’ 

‘*We will next year. Are you going alone?’’ 

‘Yes. I haven’t been without Julia for 
ten years, but I’m not going to take her this 
time. She always gets a headache and has to 
be brought home before noon. ’’ 

‘*T don’t get headaches,’’ Marion said. 

‘*Would you go?’’ 

A gleam of interest lighted up his weather- 
beaten face. He looked from her white-shod 


with this eager girl. 
*“*Would I! 


exultant. At least, Marion was exultant. 
Mr. Manson always seemed abashed in the 
presence of his wife and son. 

Mrs. Manson’s greeting was not cordial, but 
Dave took the escapade as a good joke. 

‘“*The cattle didn’t compare with ours, did 
they, dad?’’ Marion exclaimed. ‘‘If we don’t 
take some blue ribbons next year we’re no 
farmers. Oh, it’s been a splendid day !’’ 

The next morning Marion was up and had 
the breakfast ready before Mrs. Manson came 
down. Mrs. Manson was more than usually 
fretful, and she ignored Marion’s presence. 

‘*Your father can’t stir,’’ she said to Dave. 
‘*T knew he’d pay for that madness. He’s 
got the worst attack of rheumatism he’s had 
for years. To go off that way, like a child! 
I always bring him home early when I go.’’ 

‘*May I go up to see him?’’ asked Marion. 

Mrs. Manson said slowly, ‘‘ He asked to have 
| you come up.’”’ 
| **Your father’s afraid she’ll blame herself, ’’ 
Mrs. Manson said to her son when Marion had 
gone. ‘‘ And she ought to. She seems to 
encourage him in his freaks. ’’ 

‘*Marion is splendid, ’’ Dave replied. 
know she is.’’ 

When Marion came down, Mrs. Manson and 
Dave were at breakfast. ‘‘I’m going to fix up 
a tray,’’ the girl said, ‘‘and then I’ll be with 
you. Unless you would rather do it.’’ She 
looked inquiringly at Mrs. Manson. 

**T can’t carry a tray up-stairs,’’ the older 
woman declared. ‘‘I don’t see who’s going 
to take care of him, anyway.’’ 

**T am, if there’s no one else to do it.’”’ 
Marion’s voice was dangerously soft. ‘‘Do 
you, perhaps, remember who took care of you 
two days last week ?’’ 

‘*Marion!’’ Dave exclaimed. 

‘*Oh, I don’t mean to be rude, but it’s time 
some one opened the eyes of you two, dear, 
blind bats. Can’t you see that he’s hurt— 
that he thinks he isn’t needed? Nothing kills 
so quickly as that. What if he should think 
he isn’t wanted? A father! He’s living 
alone, isolated, in the midst of his family. 
I’m beginning to find out what he is,, how big 
and splendid. ’’ - 

She turned to Dave, flushed with indigna- 
tion. ‘‘Whose farm is this? Don’t you suppose 
he wants to plan and do the big things on it? 
Yet I’ve never heard you consult him, or 
known you to take his seldom-proffered advice. 
And it’s good advice, too. I’veseen him scrub- 
bing the piazza floor, and kneading bread, and 
washing clothes when he was aching to be out 
there managing his own affairs. Do you sup- 
| pose men like to do such things? But he’s so 
| good he lets you rob him of his birthright. ’’ 
| **Marion,’’? Dave said, ‘‘you’re overwrought 
| and exaggerating the matter.’’ 
| **Am I, Dave? I don’t think you’ve done 
| these things intentionally. But from now on 
| let’s count him in our plans. And let’s havea 
| girl for the heavy work.’’ 
| ‘*She’ll shrink the flannels.’’? That was all 

that Mrs. Manson, overwhelmed, could find 
| to say. 
| ‘*Do you prefer a shrunken spirit to shrunken 
| flannels ?’’ 

There was silence in the pleasant room; 
then Marion started out to the garden to get 
| some flowers for the tray. She glanced in the 
hall mirror at the reflection of her flushed 
face, and nodded to it gravely. 
“*Tt’s a good thing for you, Miss Imperti- 
|nence, that you are new. If you had been 
| here a year, your retreat might not have been 
| so orderly. ’’ 
| For a few moments after Marion had left 
them, Dave and his mother sat silent. 

‘*Mother,’’ Dave said, and his voice was a 
| little hushed, ‘‘it isn’t so, is it?’’ 

Mrs. Manson tried to be honest. 

‘*T don’t think so,’’ she said, slowly. 

‘*Well, we must make sure. ’’ 

For several days Mr. Manson was confined 
in his room; yet they were the most satisfying 
days that he had known for a long time. 

Marion read to him and surrounded him 
with the books that she had found he loved. 
Together they planned to turn the spacious 
upper hall into a library; she was to have all 
her father’s books and many other things sent 
on for the room. 

‘**T’ll build some fine bookcases, ’’ Dave said, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘But I am afraid it will be 
cold there in the winter. ’’ 
| Then Mrs. Manson made a suggestion. She 
| was a little shy, a little reluctant to show her 
| approval, but she had become thoughtful since 
Marion’s onslaught, and she was putting her 
desires farther into the background than she 
ever had done before. 

‘*There’s a Franklin stove in the attic. We 
could have it fixed up, and it would be almost 
as good as a fireplace. ’’ 

‘*You dear!’’ Marion cried. ‘‘Thank you!’’ 

It was not altogether the stove for which 
Marion was expressing thanks. 

So the partnership expanded and grew big 
enough to include them all. Every morning 
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| feet up to her young eyes and shining hair. | Dave came in for advice, and the wonder in 
| It would be good fun to go away for a day | Mr. Manson’s eyes gave place to contentment. 


On a night late in the summer there was to 


Father Manson, you get the/ be a mass-meeting in the village. A state issue 

















that especially affected the neighborhood was 
to be di 

‘‘It’s damp; do you think you’d better go?’’ 
Mrs. Manson asked her husband, anxiously. 

‘Don’t you worry about me, Julia,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘Of course I’m going.’’ 

Near the close of the meetimg the chairman 
startled the Manson family by calling on Mr. 
Manson to express his views on the question. 

Mrs. Manson drew a sharp breath. She had 
almost forgotten that her husband had an 
intelligence apart from hers, and the thought 
of his speaking was as terrifying to her as 
the prospect of addressing the meeting herself 
would have been. 

She clutched at his coat to keep him from 
rising. On the other side, Marion was urging 
him on. 

He rose slowly; but when once he was on 
his feet, the old exultation that he had felt in 
his brief college days, when he was a leader 
in the debates, surged over him. 

Quietly and forcibly, with no attempt at 
oratory, he laid before the people the facts as 
he saw them and the logical inferences. There 
was not a better speech made, and after he 
had finished, there was no one who did not 
clearly understand the issue. 

He sat down, and was surprised at the burst 
of applause. 

‘-O Father Manson, you’re fine!’’ Marion 
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“ shouted Paul, as Dan 
H trimmed the sail and it filled with the 
wind. ‘‘Hurrah! We’re off!’’ 

‘‘T’m hoping the wind will breeze up a bit; 
if she does, we’ll make fine time,’’ remarked 
Dan, pointing the boat for the open sea. 
‘‘She’s a rare good sailing craft. ’’ 

‘*Let me take the tiller, Dan. I can handle 
it, and I want to do something. You manage 
the sail.’” 

‘**All right.’? Dan surrendered the tiller, 
and settled himself comfortably amidships. 
‘‘Head her just outside that point of land.’’ 

‘*Isn’t it good to be moving!’’ exclaimed 
Paul. ‘‘But the old camping-place grew to 
seem homelike to me. Wasn’t it cozy when 
we first landed there from the ice, after we 
got our tent up and a fire started ?’’ 

‘*Yes, it was wonderful snug and fine, but 
I think it’s a rare sight better to be afloat and 
south’ard bound. ’’ 

‘*It gives me a sort of scared feeling to think 
we’re out here alone in this little boat, with 
not another boat in sight, and probably not 
another within hundreds of miles of us, unless 
it’s the North Star. And we know that no 
one lives on the land. It’s a queer sort of 
feeling—nothing but a great big wilderness 
everywhere, and just us init. I wonder what 
there is below that point?’’ 

‘*Tt’s a wonderful bleak country, I’m think- 
ing, and I wish we knew where the fur-traders 
are and where we’re going.’’ Dan took out 
his harmonica and struck up one of his favorite 
tunes. Occasionally he paused to offer a sug- 
gestion, such as, ‘‘A bit to port. That’s it, 
keep her there. ’’ 

The morning air was crisp and frosty. The 
eastern sky was a blaze of gorgeous colors, and 
presently the sun rose above the glistening sea. 
Even the bleak coast, austere and rugged, took 
on a unique grandeur. After sunrise the wind 
freshened, and the little boat bowled along at 
a good speed, upon a gentle swell. Now and 
again Dan would trim the sail, and then return 
to his music. 

Paul was thinking of home, of his mother 
and father, and of his home-coming. He had 
gruwn to have unbounded faith in Dan’s 
resourcefulness, and he had no doubt that he 
and Dan would get out of the wilderness. 

All day they kept steadily on; Dan wished 
to make the most of the fair wind, and he was 
unwilling to lose the hour or more that would. 
be consumed by going ashore and cooking 
dinner. 

‘*The days are growing wonderful sho 
said Dan, ‘‘and we’ll have to be using all the 
daylight when the wind’s fair and good. It 
will save grub, too, if we eat only twice a day. ’’ 

The sun was close to the western horizon 
when, ravenously hungry from having eaten 
nothing since breakfast, they ran into a little 
cove, unloaded their belongings, hauled the 
boat to a safe position, and made camp. 

During the next four days the progress of 
the boat was slow. The weather was fine, but 
every day, for hours at a time, the wind died 
to a dead calm, the sail hung slack, and to 
keep the boat in motion they were compelled 
to work at their stern oar. 

During these days they were very sparing | 
of their provisions. The only addition that | 








’| was their only hope, and he headed directly 
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exclaimed, when they were in the carriage. 
‘**I think I’m going to cry.’’ 

‘*T didn’t know it was in you, David,’’ his 
wife said, with her hand on his arm. That 
remark made up for the scrubbing of many 
floors. 

The next morning Marion went to the city. 
She returned while the Mansons were at 
dinner, and entered the dining-room, bearing 
a great bouquet of flowers. 

‘*For the assemblyman-to-be!’’ she said, 
dramatically, and gave it to Mr. Manson. 

‘*What are you talking about ?’’ Dave asked, 
bewildered. 

‘There were two men sitting in front of me 
on the train this morning,’’ she answered. 
‘They were talking about father’s speech, 
and they said he was the one man to send up 
to the legislature this fall. I don’t know who 
they were, but they were personages.’’ 

‘They didn’t mean Dave?’’? Mrs. Manson 
asked, anxiously. 

‘*] should think not! They said father 
could go now, because young Dave had settled 
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they find. The wind was bitterly cold. They | He quickly dropped two fresh shells into the 
had eaten nothing since the evening before, gun, ran forward, and fired both barrels again. 
and then only the unsatisfying gull; and the As he did so, a large flock of ptarmigans, with 





down. ’’ 

David Manson rose. The stoop had disap- 
peared from his body and the last trace of 
sadness from his eyes. The past was gone. 
Before him stretched a future of usefulness 
and activity, —a new and splendid opportunity, 
—and he was content. 


In Sight Chigoter. Chapter Three 
2 22> Dillon Wallace 


At last there came a day with a good breeze 
when the boat made good progress; but when 
they went into camp that night they had only 
a gull to divide between them for supper. It 
was an unpromising shore for game, and Dan 
expressed the belief that it would be quite 
fruitless to hunt. 

There was nothing to eat for breakfast. 
They set sail when the first light of dawn 
appeared in the east. Paul shivered in the 
frosty air, and both the young voyagers sat 
quiet and despondent until the sun came up 
above the water and dispelled the chill. 

‘*We’ll have to get something pretty soon or 
we’ll starve to death,’’ said Paul. ‘‘I wonder 
how long people can live without eating?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, we can go a wonderful time without 
eating, if we only think we can.’’ 

The wind was rising rapidly. Whitecaps 
were appearing upon the surface of the sea, 
and occasionally the boat shipped water. 

‘*We’ll have to make shore soon, ’’ Dan said. | 
‘*We’re sure in for a blow. There’s a point 
ahead, and we’ll make for the lee of it.’’ 

The wind was in the northeast, and it drove 
the little craft before it at a terrifying rate. 
In an incredibly short time it had increased to 
a gale. The angry waters piled up and tossed 
the boat like a leaf on the crests of the waves. 
While Paul held the rudder, Dan lowered the 
sail, and they ran before the wind with bared 
mast. Then Dan took the rudder, and Paul, 
working as he had never worked before, bailed 
out the water. ; 

‘*We’ll never make it, Dan!’’ he shouted, 
at last. ‘‘We’ll swamp, sure!’’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes; we’re gaining,’’ Dan answered. 
‘*We’ll make it.’’ His face, however, was 
tense, and it was plain that he was not so| 
confident as his words 
seemed to show. 

They had _ almost 
passed the point when a , 
great wave broke over (@ 
them ; it nearly swamped 
the boat, and left it half- 
full of water; but they 
made the point, and 
passed into less tempes- 
tuous waters before an- 
other wave caught them. 

Even there the sea was 
rough, for the shore was 
not so well protected as 
it had appeared to be. 
It was lined with rocks 
that made a landing 
apparently impossible. 

As they skirted the shore, Dan watched for 
an opening, and at last saw a bit of gravelly 
beach between high boulders. 

It was a difficult landing to make, but it 









for the opening. 

‘*Get to the bow, and jump the minute we 
strike!’’ he shouted to Paul, and Paul obeyed. 

For an instant it seemed that in spite of 
Dan’s efforts they must strike upon the rocks. 
The next moment the danger was past, the 
boat was driven hard upon the gravel, and 
both boys sprang ashore just in time to escape 
a breaker that swept over their craft. 

One on each side, they grasped the bow, 
and as another wave came rolling in, pulled 
with all their might. Thus, aided by the 
force of the water, they drew the boat high 
enough to unload it, tip the water out of it) 
and haul it to safety. 

The boys themselves and all their things | 





they made to their store was a pair of geese. | were drenched. Nota stick of driftwood could | and fired both barrels almost simultaneously. 


| toward it, and set a good pace. At the foot 


barren coast was destitute of game. | 

‘*We’d better open the outfit up, and let the 
wind be drying it while we hunt grub,’’ said 
Dan, as he unfolded a blanket in order to 
spread it out upon the ground. 

‘“‘I’m so hungry and empty I can hardly 
move, ’’ Paul said, as he sat down wearily on | 
a rock. ‘‘I feel weak, too. The scare, and 
pulling on the boat, just about finished me.’”’ | 

‘*We’ll find timber near by, and there will be 
a good chance to get some grub before night. | 
’Tisn’t noon yet. We’ll start as soon as we | 
get the things spread; we’ll be good and snug 
by night. ’’ 

After the things had all been spread out | 
and pinned down by boulders, where wind | 
and sun could dry them, Dan shouldered his | 
rifle. 

‘‘Now,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ll be going and hunt- | 
ing some grub. It’ll be best to bring your 
shotgun and plenty of shells. ’’ 

Three-quarters of a mile inland lay a ridge | 
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DAN TOOK OUT HIS HARMON 
of low, barren hills. Dan directed their course 


of the ridge they found a growth of strag- 
gling spruce brush. Above the brush, near the 
summit, the hills were of a reddish hue, in 
marked contrast to the gray of the surround- 
ing country. The red color, as the boys soon 
discovered when they climbed the ridge, came 
from masses of red berries that looked and 
tasted like ordinary cranberries, but were only 
about half as large. 

The wind swept the ridge with terrific fury, 
and was very cold; but Dan and Paul fell | 
upon their knees in the face of it, and partly 
satisfied their hunger with the berries. 

‘*They’re not bad,’’ remarked Dan, ‘‘but 
they’re so sour that we’d better not eat too 
many at once.’’ 

‘*They are pretty sour,’’ Paul admitted, as 
he reluctantly rose to follow Dan, ‘‘but they | 
taste mighty good.’’ 

“If we don’t kill something, we can eat | 
more of them when we come | 
back. But we’ll find partridges 
along here. Partridges are | 
wonderful fond of berries, and | 
they’!l not be missing a feeding- | 
ground like this. The birds that | 
take to the hills are bigger and | 
better than those that stick to the willows. 
They both turn white in winter, and they’re | 
both better than the spruce partridges that | 








‘keep to the spruce timber. ’’ | 


‘* Maybe you’d better take the shotgun, | 
Dan. You can shoot quicker than I can, and | 
if we see any partridges we’ve just got to get | 
them. ’’ 

Dan passed his light rifle over to Paul, and | 


ering up the birds that he had shot. 


| day,’’ Dan answered, 





| what Dan had often said: 


a noise like the wind, rose and flew far away, 
apparently to the edge of the timber below. 
Paul hurried down to Dan, who was gath- 
There 
were eleven of them, all nearly white in their 


| winter dress. 


‘It seems almost too good to be true, Dan !’’ 
Paul exclaimed. 

‘*They were wonderful tame for a windy 
‘‘and just ran instead 
of flying after I fired the first shots. That 
gave me time to load and shoot again. ’’ 

‘*But how did you get so many with only 
four shots ?’’ 

‘‘On the ground they were lined up, and I 
knocked over several at a shot, except at the 
last, when they flew away; I only got one on 
the wing. It’s hard to get more than one 
when they’re flying. I’ll look for the flock, 
and try for another shot, while you pluck two 


| of the birds and cook them. ’’ 


Paul accompanied him to the edge of the 
timber. Then Dan said: 

‘*Go straight in till you 
come to the- creek, and 
build your fire there. I’ll 
find you.’’ 

When Paul entered the 
timber, he found himself 
sheltered from the wind, 
a pleasant change from 
struggling over the open 
hills. Hardly two hun- 
dred yards from where 
he parted from Dan he 
came upon the creek. He 
had no ax, but he had 
profited by the woods lore 
he had learned from Dan, 
and could make his fire 
without difficulty. He 
had also learned the 
knack of plucking birds 
quickly, and in a short 
time he had the two 
ptarmigans, impaled upon 
sticks, broiling before the 
blaze. 

When Paul decided 
that the ptarmigans were 
quite done, he removed 
them from the fire, and 
determined to wait for 
Dan to join him before 
beginning to eat. Soon, 
however, hunger got the 
better of him. 

‘“*There isn’t any use 
waiting for Dan any longer,’’ he said to him- 
self, at last. ‘‘I simply can’t stand it another 
minute. ’’ 

With an appetite that seemed to him greater 
than any he had ever experienced, he ate one 
of the birds. The temptation to eat the other 
was very strong, but he turned his back upon 
it, and lying down, was soon dozing. 

He awoke suddenly with a consciousness 
that something was watching him. How long 
he had been asleep he did not know. The fire 


ICA. 


had died down to smoldering coals, and he was 


cold; but fear of the watcher impelled him to 
remain motionless, while he peered into the 
deep shadows in the underbrush. 

Presently he saw a pair of glowing amber- 
green eyes peering from a clump of bushes on 
the opposite side of the creek. They were 
malicious, piercing eyes, and Paul’s heart 
stood still fora moment. Then he remembered 
‘*There’s nothing 
in this country to be scared of unless you come 
on a big pack of wolves, and they’re mostly 


| cowards. oi 


Cautiously he reached for Dan’s rifle, and 
sighted it deliberately upon a spot just between 
the glistening eyes. Then he held his breath 
and fired. 

With the sound of the explosion something 


sprang into the air and then fell back upon the 


ground. Whatever the thing was, he had hit 
it. 

Paul dropped the rifle, and regardless of the 
icy waters, forded the creek, dashed excitedly 
up the opposite bank, and not doubting that 
the animal was quite dead, ran toward the 
clump of bushes where it had fallen. 

Suddenly, when he was less than ten feet 


with Paul’s shotgun went on to the top of the | from the bushes, a great, snarling, malevolent, 
ridge. Below lay a thickly wooded valley; | catlike beast appeared at the edge of the cover, 
the green of the spruce -trees was splashed | square in front of him. 
with golden yellow, where groves of tamaracks| Paul stopped, stupefied at the unexpected 
had taken on their bright autumnal coloring. | appearance. The animal crouched for a spring. 
To the westward a small lake shimmered in | It was too late to retreat. Paul had left his 
the sunlight, and leading to the south from | rifle at the fire, and except for the hunting- 
it the.boys could trace the winding course of | knife at his belt, he had nothing with which 
a creek. | to defend himself. He drew the knife, and as 
A little way down the slope Dan stopped, | the beast leaped toward him, he instinctively’ 
and when Paul overtook him, pointed to the | threw up his arms to guard his face. 
berries at his feet. | The beast’s fore paws landed squarely upon 
‘*See the signs? They’ve been feeding right | his shoulders. With one hand he grasped its 
here. Just over there they’ve been wallowing throat, and exerting a strength that seemed 
in the sand.’’ almost unnatural, pushed the animal from 
He went forward again noiselessly, and care- | him; with the other hand he slashed blindly 
fully scanned the receding slope ahead. Pres- | at its body with his knife. He could feel the 
ently he halted, and then went on again even | sharp claws tearing his flesh. Then the earth 
| more cautiously than before. | began to reel, darkness came before his eyes, 


All at once he threw the gun to his shoulder | and he fell unconscious. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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LESS See ee eee 
PITMAN'S HOUSE AT WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, 
WHERE HE PERFECTED HIS SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND-WRITING. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OME men have heads like bells—there is 
nothing in them except a tongue. 
HE ‘‘grafter’s’’ right-hand man is the 
citizen who ‘‘doesn’t take any interest in 
polities. ’’ at 
Som E of the things that contributed much to 
the greatness of Washington are not beyond 
the reach of any one. For example, he wrote: 
‘*‘] never say anything of a man that I have 
the smallest scruple in saying to him.’’ 


he is promised that before the end of 1913 
it will be possible to telephone across the 
United States, from one ocean to the other. 
At present Denver is the most Western point 
with which the Atlantic coast cities can talk. 

HILE we Americans are paying our an- 

nual tribute to Washington, let us not 
forget how his own generation abused him. No 
public man of to-day is so much misunderstood 
or traduced. But it is because Washington 
never permitted abuse to swerve him from his 
course that now 


He has out-soared the shadow of our night. 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again. 


NEW York is growing so rapidly that it 
cannot build either schoolhouses or hotels 
fast enough to meet the demand. There are 
always severgl thousand children who cannot 
get a full day’s instruction, because there is 
not room for them; and when the latest big 
hotel opened at the end of the year, its 1,400 
rooms were filled within a very short time, 
and the pressure on its dining-rooms was so 
great that the management had to turn people 
away for lack of tables. 


LONEL Gorgas, who has been making a 
sanitary inspection of Guayaquil, returned 
to Washington last month with a report that 
the conditions in Guayaquil are similar to those 
that confronted the army medical officers when 
the United States took Havana in 1898; and 
that there is no reason why the port of Ecuador 
cannot be made as healthy as any other. He 
found seventy cases of plague in the hospital, 
but he says that with proper sanitary regula- 
tions, rigidly enforced, the plague as well as 
yellow fever can be driven out. The opinion 
is that of the man who made Panama hab- 
itable for white men. 
FTER Washington passed his boyhood, 
there were only seven years of his life in 
which he was not engaged in some public serv- 
ice, either civil or military, yet never in 
the hope or expectation of personal profit. 
Throughout the eight years in which he was 
commander-in-chief of the army, he served 
without pay. Even after he was President, he 
performed the commonplace duty of serving 
on a jury; nor did he ever fail to vote at an 
election, although in order to vote he had to 
ride ten miles from Mount Vernon to the 
polling-place. It was in such simple, unselfish 
and practical ways as those that Washington 
established the standard of good citizenship; a 
standard that no man in all the succeeding 
generations of Americans has surpassed. 


HEN the United States government 

brought suit against the agents of the 
Brazilian coffee valorization committee last 
May, on the charge that they had broken the 
antitrust laws, it asked the court to appoint 
a receiver for the 930,000 bags of coffee held 
in New York. That was in order that the 
coffee might be sold. The court refused to 
take it from the control of the Brazilian agents. 
A few weeks ago the agents sold it, and dis- 
tributed it among dealers in twenty American 
states. The court, therefore, has. now only 
abstract legal points to comsider, unless, indeed, 
the government tries to send the coffee agents 
to prison. The agents still have more than 
three million bags, only one-tenth of which 
they will put on the market this year; but it 
is in Europe, where the American courts 
cannot reach it. The coffee, it will be remem- 
bered, belongs to the state of Sao Paulo in 
Brazil, which bought it to protect the coffee- 
raisers from.ruin when a succession of big 





crops had sent the price so low that it did not 
pay to produce coffee. The state held the coffee 
that it bought, with the intention of marketing 
it gradually, as conditions warranted. 


* © 


PARDONS. 


MONG the unsolved problems of govern- 
ment is that of the proper exercise of the 
pardoning power. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that every case 
has to be decided independently of all others. 
It is impossible to make a rule or rules that 
will apply to all cases. The persons who 
have power to pardon must use the power or 
not, according to their discretion, and experi- 
ence shows that not all of them have discretion. 

lt is, nevertheless, important that there be 
somewhere the power to pardon convicted 
criminals. Occasionally, men are adjudged 
guilty who are afterward found to be innocent. 
Judges sometimes err in passing too severe 
sentences. The laws send men to prison not 
that society may thus take vengeance on them 
for their misdeeds, but that their punishment 
may serve as a warning to others, for the pro- 
tection of the community, and that the prisoner 
himself may be reformed. To release those 
who have been reformed is no more than just. 
Occasionally, too, it is merciful and not objec- 
tionable to set free men who are desperately 
ill, that they and their friends may be spared 
the disgrace that attaches to death in prison. 

But on the other hand, it is a scandal that 
guilty men are pardoned for whom no extenu- 
ating circumstances can be urged, and unfortu- 
nately, the scandal is common in this country. 
In three states of the Union within three years 
there has been a wholesale exercise of the par- 
doning power by the governor—so general a 
release of convicts that the old phrase, ‘‘jail 
delivery,’’ best describes what took place. In 
not one of those states was there any real con- 
sideration of the merits of individual cases, but 
the bad and the good were turned loose upon the 
community without distinction. In one of 
the states pardons were issued indiscriminately 
with the avowed purpose of compelling the 
legislature to make a change in the penal 
system—a change that the legislature had 
already considered and rejected. In another 
state it has just come to light that a former 
governor restored to citizenship and to the 
right to practise medicine three doctors who 
had been convicted and had served prison sen- 
tences for criminal malpractise—the perform- 
ance of illegal operations. 

The Constitution of the United States vests 
in the President the power to pardon prisoners 
who have been convicted in the Federal courts. 
Not long ago President Taft set free a notorious 
prisoner who was certified by the physicians to 
be at the point of death, but who resumed his 
business activities soon after his release, and 
bids fair to live many years yet. The Faut- 
dent, of course, was deceived. 

In some of the states the governor shares the 
pardoning power and the responsibility with 
other officials; but even that system affords 
little or no security against misuse. In one 
state, where a pardon is possible only by the 
concurrence of the governor and the executive 
council, there has been this very winter a sharp 
controversy between the governor and the 
council as to which should bear the responsi- 
bility for pardoning a prisoner against the 
judgment of many of those who are most con- 
versant with the case. 

The only remedy is the election to office of 
wise and good men. It is also the most effec- 
tual remedy for some other political evils. 
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THE MOTHER OF TRUSTS. 


EW Jersey has long been known as the 
mother of trusts. Under her friendly 
laws many of the great corporations found 
shelter and flourished until the Supreme Court 
decided that they were violating the national 
antitrust law, and ordered them to dissolve. 
Governor Wilson thinks that the state has 
borne the stigma long enough; he has re- 
cently directed the drafting of seven antitrust 
bills, and has had them introduced in the state 
legislature. He has tried to write into them 
a description of the offenses that the Supreme 
Court has held to be illegal, and to provide 
penalties when the offenses are committed 
within the State of New Jersey, or by corpora- 
tions chartered under the New Jersey laws. 
The bills forbid any agreement between two 
men or two corporations to sell their wares at 
a uniform price, to limit production or sales, 
or to refrain in any way from active competi- 
tion. Cutting prices in one place and keeping 
them up in other places is also forbidden, 
and holding companies are made illegal. The 





holding company, as most people know, is a 
corporation organized to control two or more 
independent corporations, through the pur- 
chase of their stock. It has been the common- 
est device of those attempting monopoly, and 
it has been described as the most pernicious 
invention of modern corporation lawyers. 
There is no doubt that the sentiment of the 
nation is behind Governor Wilson and his anti- 
trust bills. The nation is opposed to corporate 
monopoly, or monopoly of any other kind, and 
it is also opposed to corporation laws that 
grant unlimited powers to any group of men. 
The passage of the proposed laws in New 
Jersey will not destroy the corporations already 
doing business under the existing New Jersey 
laws. But it will prevent a new crop of 
corporations with unlimited powers. 


® © 


A POINT OF MANNERS. 


HERE is no more interesting story than 

the one that raises a point of conduct. 

To debate whether in the given set of 
circumstances the heroine acted in harmony 
with her generally high character, is always 
an exercise likely to entertain, if not to impas- 
sion, those who take part in it. 

The story of ‘‘The Colonel’s Experiment, ’’ 
which in this number of The Companion 
reaches a highly interesting stage, raises such 
apoint. It is this: Maya pretty and attractive 
girl manage and scold an elderly gentleman 
who happens to be fond of her, without incur- 
ring serious blame? Doubtless each partic- 
ular case calls for its own particular answer. 
The thing is often done, and done very prettily 
—to the continuous enjoyment of both; but in 
such cases there is a tacit agreement that the 
joke shall cease whenever it becomes distaste- 
ful to elderly dignity. Youthful respect is not 
extinguished, but merely suspended while Age, 
for a moment, plays at being Youth. 

The question is whether Sybil, the heroine 
of the story, does not overstep the rules of the 
game in attempting to govern choleric Colonel 
Crockett with so high a hand. To be sure, 
she has right on her side; that fine but peppery 
old gentleman has played the domestic tyrant 
too long, and doubtless needs to have some one 
‘stand up’’ to him. Obviously, there is no 
one to do it except Sybil. Now the test of 
all conduct of the sort, we may argue, is its 
success; for success means that it has been 
well-conceived for the purpose, and—at least 
in general—used with tact. If spirited resist- 
ance, combined with a playful assumption of 
authority, had not been exactly the conduct 
that the colonel would respect and be amused 
by, Sybil would probably have been sent 
packing at once. Perhaps we may say of her 
that she is a clever and spirited girl, who, 
except on those occasions when a temper, 
naturally high, got the better of her, played 
the game with tact and good judgment. The 
colonel loved her, and she loved the colonel, 
and through all their ‘‘spats’’ they understood 
and respected each other. 

And yet the assumption by a young girl of 
dictatorial ways toward elderly gentlemen is a 
practise that may easily be carried too far, and 
that may become singularly offensive. The 
young girl who has seen others use it with 
success needs to be sure of several things before 
she tries it herself: the first is, that she can do 
it charmingly ; the second, that it will be agree- 
able to the object of it, and third and greatest, 
that she is a lady. To be a lady is always 
to pay deference where deference is due, 
however much in playful pretending you may 
seem not to pay it. It is a great privilege to 
be a pretty girl; but it is a mistake to abuse 


the privilege. The game of pertness can be 


played only by the most skilful and the 
kindest-hearted; any one else who tries it is 
likely to be thought not a lady, but a minx. 


® © 


MODERN SHORTHAND. 


LTHOUGH not the inventor of shorthand, 
A Sir Isaac Pitman, who was born one hun- 
dred years ago, deserves the credit for 
devising the system that has been generally 
adopted. Before his time, there had been vari- 
ous systems, no one of which, however, was | 
sufficiently simple or practical to be widely 
accepted. Pitman, in 1837, gave out his reap- | 
plication of the principles of shorthand on 
which modern stenography is founded. 

His life was one of enthusiasm and industry. 
He had to leave school at the age of twelve 
and go to work in a weaving-mill. His hours 
there were from six to six; but he rose every 
morning at four o’clock to study, and he studied 
for at least an hour every night. At the 


age of seventeen he read through Walker’s 


Dictionary, mastering the pronunciation of 
every word; and at the same time he familiar- 
ized himself with one of the existing systems 
of shorthand. 

Leaving the mill, he attended a normal col- 
lege for five months, and then got a position 
as schoolmaster. Soon he set up a small 
private school of his own, and began to teach 
his pupils shorthand. Having discovered sev- 
eral errors in the marginal notes of Bagster’s 
Comprehensive Bible, he went to the publisher 
and offered to verify, free of charge, every 
one of the half-million references. This labor 
occupied his leisure hours for nearly three 
years ; he corrected about 2,000 mistakes. The 
grateful publisher wanted to pay him, but the 
young man declined 
compensation; he 
said he had under- 
taken the work for 
his own interest and 
profit. 

That task was not 
without influence on 
Pitman’s subsequent ° 
fortunes and on the 
fate of the system of 
shorthand that he 
devised. For when, 
in 1837, he wrote his 
pamphlet, ‘‘Steno- 
graphic Sound-Hand,’’ Mr. Bagster published 
it, and devoted special energy to securing for 
it wide circulation. But Pitman did not depend 
upon the publisher’s efforts only. In 1841 he 
went about England lecturing on his new 
system, and soon other lecturers were expound- 
ing it to large audiences. Before many years 
it was firmly established as the standard system 
of shorthand. 

The remaining years of his long life Pitman 
devoted to the ardent championship of causes 
of varying merit and importance. He was 
a supporter of the abolitionists in America; 
he was a cremationist; an antivivisectionist ; 
an antivaccinationist; a vegetarian; a teeto- 
taler; a sworn enemy to tobacco; a member of 
an antimourning society ; and above and beyond 
all else, the propagandist of spelling ‘‘reform. ’’ 
An extract from a letter of his to the London 
Times in 1879 suggests his activities and his 
aims: 

Theze forti yearz hav been spent in kontinuus 
labor in konekshon with the invenshon and propa- 
gashon ov mei sistem ov fonetik shorthand and 
fonetik speling, korespondens, and the editorial 
diutiz ov mei weekli jurnal. Til I wuz fifti yearz 
ov aje I never tuk a holiday or felt that I wonted 
WO 6's % Eizak Pitman. 

We may congratulate ourselves that Sir Isaac 
Pitman’s system of spelling has not received 
the recognition accorded to his system of short- 
hand. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN. 
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AN ALL-AMERICA TEAM. 


F all the thousands of bright and ambi- 
O tious boys who live on the farms of the 

United States, there are forty-two who 
stand in much the same relation to the other 
boys that the members of the All-America 
eleven, which the best authorities name at the 
close of the football season, bear to other foot- 
ball-players. They are the forty-two boys to 
whom the government has awarded certificates 
for raising more than one hundred bushels of 
corn to the acre. They are scattered all over 
the country in the states where corn-raising 
contests were held in 1912; nineteen of them 
live in the South, and twenty-three in the 
North and West. 

With all due respect to the value of sport, 
this team of all-star corn-raisers is worth more 
to the country than any football-players. They 
are worth more in what they have done them- 
selves, and in the example they have set for 
others to follow. 

In this country, which produces three-fourths 
of all the corn raised in the world, the average 
yield of an acre is less than thirty bushels. 
In 1911 it was about twenty-four bushels, 
and in 1912 about twenty-eight bushels. It 
ought to be at least twice that. Whoever helps 
to increase this average is a national benefactor. 
In the corn contests last year, thousands of 
boys raised from fifty to one hundred bushels 
|on an acre that they had planted and cared 

for wivhout help. They all deserve honorable 

| mention. Forty-two of those engaged in the 
government contests, spurred on by the whole- 
some rivalry, played the game with so much 
skill and earnestness that their acres yielded 
|more than one hundred bushels each. They 
| did four times as well as the ordinary Ameri- 
ean farmer who raises corn. An all-star team 
indeed ! 

Fortunately, there is no limit—as there is in 
baseball or football—to the number of stars 
who can ‘‘make’’ this All-America corn-raising 























team. May the number be much larger than 
forty-two when the whistle blows next fall for 
the end of the 1913 contest! 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HESTNUT BLIGHT.--Investigations by 
the Bureau of Entomology of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the summer of 1912 
show that certain insects check the spread of the 
chestnut blight. In 
a paper read before 
the Biological Soci- 
ety of Washington, 
Mr. F. C. Craighead 
recently said that 
the larve and adults 
of several species of 
insects feed on the 
spores of the mys- 
terious disease that 
threatens to exter- 
minate the chestnut- 
tree. Mr. Craighead 
saw many cankers 
from which the pus- 
tules had been eaten out, and found that small 
larve infested the diseased bark. From these 
larve he raised two species of adults, one a 
Cerambycid, the other a Colydid, and discov- 
ered that, like the larve, they ate diseased 
parts of the bark. An examination of chestnut- 
trees throughout the Northern States showed 
similar conditions wherever the disease oc- 
curred. In many places half and even three- 
quarters of the pustules were eaten, and there 
was evidence of a marked decrease in new 
infection. It is possible that the insignificant 
insect may prove to be man’s most effective 
ally in his fight to save the chestnut-tree. 
: e : 
GE OF PEAT.—Natural peat, as is gen- 
erally known, is the product of the partial 
decay of mosses and other plants that grow in 
swampy places or in damp and foggy regions. 
Doctor Bergius, a German chemist, is said to 
have produced artificial peat by subjecting a 
mixture of cellulose and water to a pressure of 
more than 6,000 pounds to the square inch, 
and heating the mixture to about 240° centi- 
grade. This treatment continued for twenty- 
four hours transforms the pulp into a product 
the constituents of which are identical with 
those of peat. Calculations based on this new 
process show that at a temperature as low as 
that of the earth, it must have required 
7,000,000 years to form the deposits of natural 
peat. This estimate agrees roughly with the 
calculations of geologists. 
& 


ALKING PICTURES.—If the efforts of 
Thomas A. Edison to synchronize the cine- 
matograph and phonograph prove commercially 
practical, it will soon be possible to hear, as 
well as see, motion pictures. An exhibition of 
Mr. Edison’s talking cinematograph, the ‘‘kine- 
tophone, ’’ in which sounds from a phonograph 
behind a screen were produced in unison with 
the movements of the picture, recently took 
place at the Edison Laboratory in West Orange, 
New Jersey. One of the films showed a lec- 
turer advancing to the front of a stage and 
describing the invention. To prove that the 
sounds were perfectly timed with the move- 
ments, the lecturer in the picture dashed a 
piece of china to the floor; the sound of the 
crash came simultaneously. The audience lis- 
tened to piano, violin and vocal solos. In one 
of the pictures barking dogs appeared. When 
the ‘‘kinetophone’’ was tried in a theater seat- 
ing more than 2,000 persons, every sound was 
plainly audible at the top of the gallery. 
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DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE.— The manu- 

facturers of the Diesel oil-engine will 
enter the field of the steam locomotive. They 
have begun work on a 1,000 to 1,200 horse- 
power Diesel locomotive of the two-stroke 
cycle, four-cylinder type. The cylinders are 
arranged in pairs at an angle of 90°. The 
engine is geared directly to the driving-wheels, 
without any electric dynamo for transforming 
its power. An auxiliary engine drives air- 
pumps that supply the extra power needed in 
starting, or in climbing grades. The locomo- 
tive will probably weigh about eighty-five tons, 
and it is expected to be far more economical 
of fuel than its steam rival. 
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CURRENT*+ EVENTS 


‘THE PRESIDENT’S TERM.—By a vote 
of forty-seven to twenty-three, the Senate 

on February ist adopted a joint resolution, 
submitting to the states an amendment to the 
Constitution that extends the term of office 
of the President to six years, and provides 
‘hat no person who has ever discharged the 
duties of the office shall be eligible to hold 
‘t again by election. Every Democrat present 
xcept one voted for the resolution, and it was 

upported by nineteen Republicans. Senators 

Clapp, Dixon and Poindexter, who are known 
“8 Progressive Republicans, voted against the 
Jan. Before the change becomes effective, the 








A SECTION OF INFECTED BARK. 








resolution must be adopted by the House of 
Representatives and ratified by two-thirds of 
the states. ® 


HE INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT to 

the Constitution was ratified on February 
3d by the legislatures of Delaware, New Mexico 
and Wyoming. ‘Thirty-five states had previ- 
ously approved the amendment, or one less 
than the two-thirds necessary to make it effeect- 
ive. The amendment, under which Congress 
may act as soon as the President announces 
that it has been ratified, permits the passage 


of laws levying taxes on incomes ‘‘from what- | 


ever source derived.’’ The Congressional lead- 
ers are considering an income-tax bill that, 
they predict, will produce an annual revenue 
of $100, 000,000; but no tax will be levied until 
Congress passes this or some other bill fixing 
the rate of the tax and providing for its col- 
lection. ® 


R. WILLARD SAULSBURY, Demo- 

cratic national committeeman from Dela- 
ware, has been elected to the United States 
Senate to succeed Mr. Harry A. Richardson, 
Republican. ° 


ECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT.— 

On February 3d, Governor Wilson an- 
nounced that he had selected Mr. Joseph P. 
Tumulty of Jersey City to be his secretary 
after he becomes President on March 4th. Mr. 
Tumulty was graduated in 1899 from St. Peter’s 
College, conducted by the Jesuits in Jersey 
City. He was admitted to the bar in 1902, and 
in 1907 he was elected to the New Jersey 
Legislature, and served four terms. 

& 


N AMERICAN ACADEMY.—On Febru- 
ary ist, the President signed the bills incor- 
porating the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters and the American Academy of Arts 
copyright, srown sros. and Letters. The insti- 
tute is composed of 250 
men distinguished in arts 
and letters, who are em- 
powered to fill vacancies 
in their number as they 
occur. These 250 men 
choose from their own 
number fifty of the most 
distinguished to be mem- 
bers of theacademy. The 
two institutes came into 
existence as the result of a 
suggestion by members of the American Social 
Science Association in 1898 that some society 
was needed to give special attention to litera- 
ture, art and music. Its members have sought 
incorporation for several years, but Congress 
declined to take them seriously until this 
winter. Mr. William Dean Howells is presi- 
dent of the academy. 
& 


HE LINCOLN MEMORIAL.—On Feb- 
ruary ist, President Taft signed the Con- 
gressional resolution approving the plans for a 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln, to be erected 





WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 





THE ARCHITECT'S DESIGN FOR THE MEMORIAL. 


in Washington. The plans call for a statue of 
Lincoln in a simple and dignified structure of 
classic design to stand near the Washington 
Monument at the Potomac end of the mall, 
leading from the Capitol to the Potomac Park. 
They were approved by the government fine 
arts commission before Congress was asked to 
authorize the erection of the building and the 
statue. It is estimated that the structure will 
cost $2,000, 000. ° 


HE BALKAN WAR.—Fighting was re- 
newed round Adrianople on February 3d, 
just two months from the date of the armistice 
arranged for discussing terms of peace. The 
peace delegates agreed on everything except 
the fate of Adrianople. The Balkan allies 
insisted that it should be included in the ter- 
ritory to be annexed to Bulgaria, and the 
Turks, after consenting, withdrew their con- 
sent. The allies gave notice that they would 
renew the fighting within four days unless the 
Turks submitted. They not only attacked 
Adrianople, but pressed the fighting along the 
line of land defenses round Constantinople, and 
planned a sea attack upon Constantinople itself. 
® 
OME RULE.—On January 30th, the House 
of Lords rejected the Irish home rule bill 
by a vote of 326 to sixty-nine. 
& 

THEODORE VON HOLLEBEN, German 
| minister in Washington in 1892, and ambas- 
sador from 1898 to 1904, died in Berlin on 
February ist, at the age of seventy-four years. 
He left Washington on leave of absence in 1903, 
because he felt that his government was not 
satisfied with his work. He was succeeded in 

1904 by Baron Speck von Sternburg. 
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books—free 


RE you one of the 20,000 boys who received one of our big, 
free automobile instruction books last month? If you are 
not; why not? Some of your chums will be beating you 
in learning how to run an automobile. Surely, you, too, 

want to know all about automobiles. 


Boys get these 


The big, gray instruction book illustrated on the right, was 
printed just for boys; we want every one of you to take advantage 
of our offer. Remember, it costs you only a penny; a postal card 
will bring it in your next mail, securely wrapped in a big manila 
envelope. 


Along with the instruction book, we want to send you our fine 
1913 catalogue of Overland automobiles. We know that once you 
have read the instruction book, you will realize what a big, practical 
and serviceable car the 30 horsepower, five passenger Overland is. 
We frankly tell you our purpose in giving these splendid books away 
free; we want you to know that there are no strings to our offer.: 


For a penny you can learn how to run practically any automo- 
bile. You can see from the pictures above that the books are not 
small, cheaply printed pamphlets. They are real big books—almost 
as large as story books and containing nearly 200 pages. You will 
get fun and knowledge out of each page; practically every one of 
them is illustrated with drawings or diagrams. The words are 
simple and easily understood; we have taken out all the hard 
‘‘shop’’ terms. In fact, this is just the book for boys who want 
to run automobiles. 


For example, here are some of the diagrams which teach you 
how to shift an automobile’s gear lever for different speeds : 





Low to Second 


We had a big edition of these books printed, but they are 
going fast. We received over 3,000 requests in the first mail after 
our offer in last month’s magazine. Be sure to write us today. 
Please address Dept. 35. 


The Willys-Overland Company, 


Toledo, Ohio 
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“he DAFFODIL 


G hel Hobart 
— —-——__ 


“ OOD morrow, Mistress Daffodil!’ 
The Springtime gaily cried. 
“(;o0d morn, my merry counterpart!” 
And laughing soft, she died. 


“Sleep quiet, little Daffodil,” 
The restless Wind croons low. 
“How sweet it is to lie so still 
None but the wandering know.” 





“Sleep joyous, little golden rift 
Of sun,” the old Trees sing. 

“Ah me! we may not know the gift 
It is—to die in spring!” 


*® © 


“THE WORDS OF MY MOUTH.” 


T a meeting of railway secretaries 
of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, one man spoke of 
the boys who play about the 
railway yards, and how their 
lives are influenced by the words 
they hear the older men use. He 
told the story of a great tree that, 
when it was cut down, showed 
near its heart the scars that had 
been made upon it while it was yet a sapling— 
scars that must have been made by an Indian 
tomahawk, for the tree was well-grown when 
the first white men came to this country. 

‘*Even so,’’ he said, ‘‘I bear in my own 
heart the scars of words that I heard while I 
was a child. I would give much to be able to 
obliterate them. I can remember the day, the 
spot and ali the circumstances when I first 
learned the meaning of words that, although I 
have never uttered them, come often to my 
memory and almost to my lips. Whoever thus 
stamps an evil word in the memory of a boy 
does him a lifelong injury. Again and again 
I pray that the words of my mouth and the 
meditation of my heart may be acceptable in 
God’s sight.’’ 

The discussion that followed showed that 
others had had the same experience. Every 
one who spoke agreed that men who work in 
any capacity upon the railways ought never to 
forget the presence of boys who like to be 
about the cars, and who learn good or evil 
from the words the men speak in their hearing. 

We are beginning at last to realize the abiding 
influence of mere words. Instead of being easy 
to forget, they are as nearly immortal as any- 
thing human can be. Lincoln said at Gettys- 
burg that the world would little note nor long 
remember what was said there, but that it 
would never forget what the soldiers had done 
there. Lincoln was mistaken. His words at 
Gettysburg will be remembered and cherished 
when it may be necessary to add a foot-note to 
the address to explain in what war the Battle 
of Gettysburg occurred. 

Words, good or bad, have an immortality of 
their own. ‘We do well to pray both for the 
words of our mouth and the meditation of our 
heart. 
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HER CHANCE TO GIVE. 


T was dusk when Pauline came. 
Shirley, who for an hour had been 
awaiting her, sat up eagerly at the 
sound of her voice, and leaning for- 
ward, lighted the candle upon the 
little table beside her big chair. 
Shirley had some daffodils to share 
with her friend. The greatest joy 
of her life since the doctor’s word 
had shut her in forever was her 
little “‘party” with Pauline everyday. 
Outside the door Shirley heard Aunt Sue’s voice: 
“Child! How tired you look! Let me send you 

up a cup of beef tea.” 

“T am tired,” Pauline’s voice answered. “But 
don’t bother about the tea, please. I am going 
right home to dinner after I’ve seen Shirley.” 

Shirley, half-jealous and wholly tender, had her 
alcohol-lamp lighted even before Pauline entered 
the room. As if Aunt Sue needed to make any- 
thing! 

“You’re going to have some beef tea, whether 
you want it or not!” she cried, gaily. ‘Drop into 
the big chair and play with those daffodils. What 
tired you so, dear?” 

“Boys, mostly,” Pauline answered, soberly. 
“Johnny Ryan and Teddy Mac and all the others 
that haven’t a place to play. And their sisters 
and their mothers. It’s heart-breaking, being a 
probation officer, though I wouldn’t be anything 
else in the wide world. But it needs ten times my 
strength and wisdom and time—and even then I 
shouldn’t ‘go round.’ ” 

“And here am I doing nothing!” Shirley cried, 
bitterly. 

“Here are you giving the world courage,” 
Pauline retorted, quickly. “There’s nothing it 
needs more.” 

The water boiled, and Shirley made the tea. 
She watched Pauline eagerly while she drank it. 
“Oh, if I could keep you here, and rest you!” she 
cried. 

“You always do,” Pauline answered. But 
although she tried to hide it, the weariness was 
no less heavy when she left. 

As Pauline went down-stairs, Aunt Sue came in. 
With her back to Shirley she spoke abruptly: 

“Shirley, how long do you think it takes Pauline 
to come up here every day on her way home ?” 

“I don’t know—half an hour, perhaps. Why?’ 








“And she always stops half an hour at least; 
that’s an hour out of her crowded day —” 

Shirley was sitting up excitedly. “Aunt Sue, 
you don’t think—I couldn’t do without Pauline! 
It isn’t fair. When I’m shut out of everything— 
to take away the one thing I have! And then to 
imply that I’m selfish!” 

“Dear,” Aunt Sue said, gently, ‘“‘suppose that it 
is your chance—not to give up—but to give—to 
give to the boys who need help?” 

There was silence for a moment. Then Aunt 
Sue softly left the girl to her battle. 


® 
HOW THE ARABS FISH FOR PEARLS. 





retains the flavor of antiquity. None of its 

methods have been modernized; neither | 
machinery nor the trust has yet invaded it. A pearl- | 
buyer gives to The Companion this description of | 
the way the Arabs fish the waters of the Indian | 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf, and of the bargaining 
that follows when they dispose of the “catch.” 


A pearl-fisher’s* boat may contain as many as 
ei Arab fishermen. Every two or e 
m une thirty of the men dive, made fast to ropes 
that their companions hold. The only apparatus 
er use is a small bone clip that compresses the 
nostrils, and leather eqn to protect them 
from the cuts to which the fisherman is liable in 
tearing the shells off the rocks. Each man carries 
as basket in front of him, and a stone is tied 
to his waist to help carry him to the bottom. 

A dive usually lasts from two to three minutes, 
although a record for five minutes has been es- 
tablished. When the divers come to the surface, 
they are eatly exhausted; often they are 
half-suffocated. How- P 
ever, after a rest of five " 
minutes they are ready 
to go down again. 

ost of these in- 
trepid toilers carry an 
amulet supposed to 
rotect them from fish, 
are often 


Te pearl-fishery is an industry that still 
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their working-day they 
take only an_ occa- 
sional cup of coffee. 

Many of the fisher- 
men become deaf, and 
it is seldom that a man 
continues at the busi- 
ness over five years. 

In the evening they 
open the oysters, among which it is rare to find 
a pearl of value. But when this happens, the joy 
in the boat is great. Pistol-shots announce the 
news, which spreads from boat to boat along the 
whole length of the fishing-bank, and fin to 
the mainland, where noes is talked of except the 
water, shape and color of the newly-found prize. 

On his return to his native village, the master 
fisherman disposes of the I. he has taken to 
the man who has allowed him food on credit. 
This man, in turn, sells the pearls in the Gulf 
market or at Bombay. Here the Arab broker 
takes a hand. In the presence of the buyer and 
the vender, he offers up a prayer to Allah. Next, 
he compliments the owner of the pearl, compares 
his voice to that of a nightingale, and praises his 
family and his intelligence. So the transaction 
drags on. For a wy worth $2,000 the broker 
does not hesitate to ask $10,000. For a week, if 
necessary, he keeps his client in sight; he eats 
and sleeps with him. Finally, they come to terms. 
The dealer embraces the other, weeps over him, 
and, to set a seal upon the bargain, repeats a 
prayer. In the course of the pogo jation he never 
quotes a figure; a handkerchief over his hands 
hides from prying eyes the movements of his 
fingers that indicate bids. Many a white man, 
unaccustomed to this way of doing business, has 
been robbed accordingly. 


ARAB PEARL-DIVER READY 
TO GO DOWN. 
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LADY ELEPHEL AND FRIEND ELIEZER. 


LAIN fact and prosaic record, spiced with a 
delightful dash of romance, go to the making 
of an-.old family tradition retold by Mr. Henry 

H. Crapo in his informal chronicle of the Crapo 
ancestry, entitled “Certain Comeoverers.” 


The “Comeoverer” who plays the part of hero- 
ine was the young Lady Elephel Fitzgerald, daugh- 
ter of the Irish Earl of Kildare. Somewhere about 
the year 1666 she accompanied an elder sister, who 
had eloped with an English army officer, in her 
flight from the old earl’s wrath, to New En d. 
Lady Elephel, after abetting and fleeing with the 
lovers, did not choose to remain a burden upon 
them; for after they left Rhode Island, where ey 
first landed, she remained behind in the househol 
ofa well-to-do Quaker farmer, Giles Slocum, doubt- 
less as a domestic helper to his wife. The youngest 
= ¢ the house, Eliezer, promptly fell in love 
w er. 

Seeeeelty, a those days of extreme religious 

8 


prejudice, parents 0 jected to his marrying 
not only “out of moving * but a girl of Catholic 
birth, breeding, and most likely faith. The lovers 


were forbidden to meet or converse, and when they 
disregarded the prohibition, the Lady Elephel was 
ignominiously imprisoned in the smoke-house. 
But Eliezer, ough a Quaker and a man of 
peace, was a spirited lover ; he held communication 
with his sweetheart through the chimney, and suc- 
ceeded one night in crawling down it and effecting 
her rescue—whether by the same sooty route or 
another is not certain. They escaped together. 
were married and forgiven, and the match proved 


most happy; 

Frien iezer, farmer and trader, prospered. 
His large new f ouse, ‘“Barney’s Joy,” was a 
real mansion; its furniture, silver and household 
linen might well have satisfied the pride even of 
an earl’s daughter. Once there came to her door 
a —- of splendor from the gayer world, when 
a coach and four pane at the door-stone, and an 
elegant lady in patches, powder, satin and brocade 
descended. Elephel, in her sober gown of count: 
cut, must have seemed a moth beside a butterfly. 
Her sister and her sister’s husband had become 
folk of fashion, and ornaments of the governor’s 
circle in New Amsterdam. A curious reunion it 
must have been between the two fair women from 
the far-away castle of Kildare. 

en Eliezer died, he left his widow carefully 
provided for. The farm was divided among his 
sons; but she was to have the special services 
of an indentured maid, “an Indian girl named 
Dorcas” ; her own mare that she usually rode, with 
its trappings; and two cows, to be kept at the sons’ 
cost. Her rights in the homestead were further- 
more quaintly guarded in the will: 

“Item. To Elephel, my beloved wife, the great 
low room in my dwelling house with the two bed- 
rooms belonging, together with the chamber over 
it and the bedrooms belonging thereto, and the 
garett; and also what 
shall choose, and one-half of the cellar during her 
natural life. I will that my executors procure and 
supply Elephel, my wife, with firewood sufficient 
during her natural life ; and whatsoever provisions 
and corn shall be left after my decease, I give to 
Elephel my wife for her support and also hay for 
the puppets of her cattle.” 

Elephel Slocum, “daughter of a hundred earls,” 


= 








survived her Quaker lover for twenty-one years, 
and dying, bequeathed a considerable estate and 
a charming family romance to her descendants. 


The HOBBY-HORSE 
Zelen Mingdirg feymous 
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EVER was seen such a charger as this is, 
Nothing’s too hard for his courage and might. 
Braver than Hector and wise as Ulysses, 
A swallow for speed and an eagle for flight. 


Native of every clime, arctic or torrid, 
Swift in pursuit of Apache or Grail. 
Chivalry dwells in the breadth of his forehead, 
Daring abides in the flirt of his tail. 


| Wonderful beast! He’s at home in all ages, 


Ancient or modern, it’s just as you choose. 
See how he whirls through the story-book pages— 
Warrior, rescuer, bearer of news. 


Rush like the tempest or Aix will be taken! 
Fly to the lists or Rebecca will burn! 

Ladies are wretched and kingdoms are shaken— 
This is the horse for a desperate turn. 


Are you the magical prince of old story? 
Are you Phil Sheridan stemming retreat? 
Here is the horse that will bear you to glory— 
Courage and hope are as wings to his feet. 


| Though the battle be lost and the fortress invested, 


Though the garrison starve, there is hope for us 
still. 
The moat shall be swum and the outworks be 
breasted, 
The lights of pursuit die away on the hill. 


Though Charlemagne rest in his magical slumber, 

Though the Lion-heart crumble, their triumphs 
remain, 

He will conjure them back with the brave without 
number, 


He will! call them from darkness to lead us again. 


So we ride and we ride through the story-book 
pages, 


We see our bright banners afloat on the towers. | 


We are lords of the future and heirs of the ages— 
Never was seen such a charger as ours! 
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THE GIVING OF GIFTS. 


OR parents who do not always put themselves 

F in the places of their children, there is, per- 

haps, a lesson in this railway-car conversation 
reported by the New York Times: 


“Were you sick yesterday ?” asked the tall com- 
muter, as his neighbor settled into his accustomed 


seat. s 

“Well,” said the neighbor, ‘‘I wasn’t really sick. 
I had what my grandfather used to call ‘a crick in 
my back,’ but it Srepeese’ about ten o’clock.” 

‘And then,” said the tall commuter, ‘you just 
— round all day.” 

“No, I didn’t; I really had a fine day,” returned 
the ex-invalid. “I gave my little girla ee -S 
present there was no reason she should have got.” 

“You den’t have to have a reason to give a child 
a present!” grumbled the tall commuter. ‘The 
child herself is reason enough.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the other, “nine people out 

of ten have a reason for giving even a child a pres- 
ent. It is Christmas or it is Easter, or it is the 
child’s birthday, or the child has been sick and you 
give ita present because it was decent enough to 
get well. These are all logiieate reasons for 
giving a child presents, but I didn’t resort to any 
of them. 
“You see, her doll fell and fractured its face 
beyond hope of recognition. It had n a hand- 
some doll in its day, and the howl Hope sent up as 
she gazed on the fragments of its smug waxen face 
would curdle your blood. Now the usual thing 
would have been to tell her how soon it will be 
Christmas, or that her birthday is the fifteenth of 
next month. My wife did both.” 

“Did she stop crying?” asked the tall commuter. 

“Not exactly,” said his friend; “and then I had 
my inspiration. I went right down to the village 
and pas her the most stylish thing in wax you 
ever lai io eyes on.” 

“You did the handsome thing, I must admit,” 
said the tall commuter, generously, ‘and I sup- 

se the younger daughter was pleased.” 

“Pleased doesn’t express it!” said the proud 

arent. ‘No other doll ever got such a reception. 
wouldn’t have missed it fora farm. Well, we’re 
in the station.” 

“So we are,” agreed the other. “Do you know, I 
think I’ll bring my boy home a pair of roller-skates 
to-night, instead of waiting for his birthday. No 
reason why all the good feeling should stay at your 
end of the block, is there?” 
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TOO CLOSE FOR COMFORT. 


HE sawmill stood in the heavy pine timber 

on the shoulder of a mountain. To the west 
and south the land rolled away to a level 
plain, and to the east and north it rose to the 
towering peak of the mountain. After the day’s 
task of dragging the great yellow pine logs on a 
creaking truck to the mill, the cattle were released 
from their yokes and permitted to forage where 
they pleased. Sometimes they wandered several 


TY | miles in their search for food. 


At half past four one autumn morning the nickel 
alarm-clock, hung from a nail on the bunk-house 
wall, set up an insistent clamor. Dave Shook, the 
lanky Kentuckian who drove the ox-team, crept 
out of his berth, and lighted a large stable lantern. 
Then he roused Tom kley, his ““swamper.” 

“Roll out, kid,” he said, laconically. 

Tom awoke, slipped out of his berth, and stood 
shivering by the fire. 

“Kinder snappy this mornin’, kid, but hustle 
into your duds; we got to git the cattle in. You go 
up towards the mountain and I’ll go the other way.” 

“Guess lll take my rifle along,” Tom said, as 
he — on his logging boots. “I might get a 
shot at a deer.” 

The older man smiled. “Might do for a change, 
but rf —s loggin’ grub, bacon and beans is 

at.” 


rt of the new addition she | hard 


The two separated in front of the cook-house. 
Shook turned toward the valley and was soon lost 
in the fog, while Tom struck into the trail leading 
up to the mountain. 

Tom, as he walked ey up the open pine 
ridge, watched through the gloom for a feeding 


deer, and listened for a sound of the bell that one 
of the oxen wore. The fog lifted and disclosed the 


snow-covered mountain-top, sharp and clear in the 
dim morning light. He was near the summit of 
the ridge, where the open pines gave place to a 
denser growth of fir and hemlock. He heard the 
sound of a distant bell; it came from across the 


eafion. 

“That old Paddy ox has led the catile as close to 
the mountain as he could get!” Tom muttered. 
—vT nothing for it but to go across and get 

em. 

It was no light task. A dense growth of small 
fir and larch covered the cafion. Tom plunged into 
the thicket and fought his way to the bottom. 
Then he walked down the dry creek-bed, lookin 
for a favorable place at which to begin his ascen 
of the opposite side. 

After a few rods, he came to an immense up- 
rooted cedar. The spring freshets had washed 
débris from above and lodged it against the upper 
side of the log. Tom laid his rifie across the log, 
which lay higher than his head, caught his hands 
and feet into the rough bark, and pulled himself 
up. As his head rose above the top of the log, he 
looked full into the yellow eyes of a large mountain- 
lion that was crouched on the opposite side of the 
tree trunk. 

The fiat head was so near the boy’s face that he 
felt the animal’s hot breath as he bared his teeth 
in an angry snarl. The lion struck out viciously 
with his paw, zed Tom’s cap, struck his hand a 
glancing blow, and tore the flesh. The boy’s mind 
worked with lightning speed; the lion was pre- 
paring for another blow, which, should it land fair, 
would crush his head. 

Tom seized his rifie with his mpingaeed hand, 
clung to the log with the other, and without lifting 
the weapon from the log, F gan the muzzle 
against the lion’s breast and pulled the trigger. 

here was a muffled report, a roar of pain and 
rage, and the animal crashed backward off the log 
to the rocks below. The recoil of the gun knock cx 
the boy backward, and he fell among the drift- 
wood, where he lay for an instant, stunned. Then 
he sprang to his feet and seized his rifle. Escape 
was impossible; he must stand his ground, should 
the wounded animal attack him. For a moment 
he listened to the snarling of the beast; then all was 
still. He climbed cautiously up the log and looked 
over. The lion lay where he had fallen, dead. 
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ORIGIN OF THE LIFE-BOAT. 


RITERS are always fond of dilating upon 
W the commonplace origin of remarkable 

inventions. Still another instance of their 
accidental nature—and a most interesting onc— 
is given by Noel T. Methley in “The Life-Boat 
and Its Story.” 


In the course of a country stroll, William Would- 
have, the inventor of the self-righting life-boat, 
| came across a woman who asked his help in lifting 
| a heavy vessel of water just drawn from the well. 
| On the surface of the water there floated the 
| broken half of a wooden bowl. Wouldhave was 
drawn into conversation, and like many another 
who cannot keep his hands quiet while he talks, 
he idly — with the floating piece of wood. 
an sew om A he turned it over, and found to his sur- 
= that it immediately righted itself. He inverted 
it again with the same result, and since he was at 
the time actually at work on the problem of an 
unsinkable boat, he immediately realized the 
me \ “¥-¥ of his chance discovery. 

t is an experiment that any one can readil 

make for himself. All ry require is the fourth 
art of a hollow “prolate spheroid”; or, to put it 
n more homely language, the quarter of a coconut 
shell split from end to end. Put the shell in a 
bowl of water, and you will find that it will not 
remain capsized, but will return at once to an 
even keel. In scientific magune, it will float 
only with the convex surface downward. 

Any child knows that if you cut up a broken 
rubber ball ay get five or six nice little round- 
bottomed, high-ended boats. It remained for 
William Wouldhave to discover that these are all 
little self-righting life-boats. 
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STORY-WRITING UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


LTHOUGH the best work is often produced 
A in the face of difficulties, the obstacles may 
sometimes be so great as to prevent work 
altogether. Harriet Beecher Stowe, for example, 
was so crowded by her housework that she wrote 
little till she was forty. She never gave up trying, 
however, and her sister Catherine, who sometimes 
took dictation in the Stowe kitchen, has left some 
amusing accounts of Harriet’s efforts at composi- 
tion. One of those accounts is quoted in ‘Hero- 
ines of Modern Progress.” 


Harriet brushed the flour off her apron, and sat 
down for a moment in a muse. Then she dictated 
as follows: 

“*T know my duty to my children. I see the hour 
must come. You must take them, Henry; they 
are my last — comfort!’ ” 

“Ma’am, what shall I do with these egg-shells ?” 
interrupted Mina, the servant. 

“Put them in the pail by you,” answered 
Harriet. 

“*They are my last earthly comfort!’” said I. 
“What next?” 

“*You must take them away. It may be—per- 
haps it must be—that I shall soon follow, but the 
breaking heart of a mother still pleads, ‘A little 
longer, a little longer!’ ” 

“How much longer must the gingerbread stay 
in?” asked Mina. 

“Five minutes,” said Harriet. 

«£4 little longer, a little longer!’” I repeated, in 
a dolorous tone, and we burst into a laugh. 


* 


SMALL FOR ITS SIZE. 


DIMINUTIVE dog that had been presented 
A to Congressman Legare of South Carolina 
was the cause of much astonishment on the 

part of a native mountaineer. 


Legare was taking tlie tiny dog home, says the 
a Telegraph, when the mountaineer 
stopped him. . 

“Are it a reg’lar dog?” the man asked. 

“Yes, itsa Ch— ell, I can’t pronounce its 
name, but it’s some kind of a Mexican dog.” 

“Just a pup, I reckon.” 

“NO, it’s full-grown.” : . 

“Well,” opined the mountaineer, shaking his 
head, ““ hat’s the least dog 1 ever seen at one time.” 


*® © 


PRECISION. 


HE motto above the great editor’s desk read: 
sl “Accuracy, ACCURACY, ACCURACY.” 
Therefore, says Tit-Bits, the story handed in 

by the cub reporter contained this statement: 


Three thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
eyes were fixed upon the speaker. 

“What is the meaning of this fool statement?” 
asked the great editor, as he prepared to use the 
blue pencil. 

_ man was blind in one eye,” explained the 
eub. 
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WHAT THE CROCUS SAID. 
BY ANNE SCHUTZE. 

See us standing in a row, 

Or a circle, in the snow. 

Blue or gray the sky o’erhead, 

We our silken skirts outspread. 

Easy 'tis to be a rose, 

When the balmy south wind blows; 

But it’s hard to break the mold ; 

And spring nights are long and cold. 

But we cannot, cannot wait. 

“Spring will come; let’s not be late!” 

Thus we cry, and then we grow 

Till we push up through the snow. 


~~ 


GINGER. 
BY E. W. FRENTZ. 

NE cold winter morning a heavy dray 
rumbled slowly along the street, and at 
- last drew up to the sidewalk in front of 
a large dry-goods shop. On one side of the 
seat sat the big driver, muffied in a wolfskin 
coat, and on the other side sat a solid-looking 
yellow: dog, with sharp, upstanding ears and 
bushy eyebrows that almost hid the twinkling 

eyes beneath them. 

As the dray stopped, people who were pass- 
ing glanced a moment at the dog, and smiled 
as they went on. It was not because he was 
such a plain, homely yellow dog, or because he 
looked so wide-awake and good-natured, but 
because of the way he was dressed. His kind- 
hearted master, feeling the cold himself, and 
knowing that Ginger, the dog, who was his 
friend and helper, must also feel it, had taken 
an old gunny-sack, folded it together, wrapped 
it round Ginger’s neck and body, and fastened 
it with two big safety-pins. And so Ginger 
sat there, like a little old man in a shawl, as 
eomfortable as could be, and probably thinking 
how hard it was that other dogs who did not 
work for a living, and who had no kind master, 
must go all winter with no overcoat, and noth- 
ing except their bare skin to keep them warm. 

The driver threw the reins over one of the 





seat-posts, climbed down, pinned a blanket | 


round the horse’s chest, and then came back to 
lift a heavy bundle from the dray. As he 
turned, he looked up at the dog, nodded his 
head toward the other bundles, and said, 
‘‘Watch ’em, old boy!’’ And Ginger wagged 
his stubby tail till the ends of the gunny-sack 
bobbed up and down. 

As soon as the driver had gone, Ginger began 
to watch the faces of all the people who passed, 
and to look very sharply at any one who came 
too near the dray. When a messenger boy 
tried to tease him by making believe that he 
was going to take a package from the dray, 


Ginger leaped down from his seat, dashed to | 
the back of the wagon, and barked furiously. | 


His little eyes snapped and his white teeth 
showed. Not till the boy had gone away did 
Ginger hop back to the seat, to take up again 
his task of guarding his master’s property. 
Then came a big red automobile, and drew 
up to the sidewalk, facing the dray. On one 
of the seats sat a woman dressed all in fur, 
and by her side a dog that looked as if he had 
too much to eat. He was very sleek and fat. 
His smooth skin glistened and his little nose 
turned up in a way that said very plainly, ‘‘It 
is not every dog that I care to meet. Do you 
see this plush overcoat? Well, I never wear 
anything else in cold weather.’’ It is true 


that he did have on a warm green plush coat | 


that fitted him perfectly, and was held in place 
by little shining buckles. 

‘‘Now, Pedro, you stay right there,’’ said 
the woman, as she got out and went into the 
Store; and for a few seconds Pedro did stay. 
But it was plain to see that he was a spoiled 
dog and used to having his own way; for his 
mistress was hardly gone before he was out of 
the automobile and down on the sidewalk. 

Ginger looked at him with a friendly eye, 
and barked in a way that said quite plainly, 
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When Little George Washington 
Wrote a Letter: 


When Little G. W. Jones 
Writes Letters: 


He’s only his fountain pen to get, 

Or to sit at a typewriter — better yet; 

Then dash off his letter; slip it in 

An envelope, ready and gummed so 
thin; 

Address it, stamp it, send it away, 

And it comes to you the very next day! 

But, do you know, G. W. Jones 

Freely, frankly and fairly owns 

That he would try hard and take all 
the trouble 

Of little George Washington — yes, and 
double — 

If he could but write one letter his sons 

And the world would prize like Wash- 
ington’s! 


He ruled his paper with many a line, 

And pen-points made in goose-quills 
fine; 

He dipped his quill in a horn of ink, 

And wrote his letter with care, I think. 

From a box like a salt-shake, standing 
nigh, 

He shook out sand his ink to dry; 

He blew off the sand; with many a pat, 

He made of his letter an oblong flat; 

Addressed it and tied it with linen 
thread ; 

Sealed it with seals so big and red; 

Then it went its way by coach or by 
hand — 

A long, slow journey across the land. 





**Good morning! 


Pretty cold to-day, isn’t it?’’ | dog in the neck. 
But Pedro turned up his pug nose a little| of burlap rags, but it had four legs and big, 


higher, and strutted away with an air that | sharp white teeth, and was full of growls. It 
showed how unreasonable it was to expect him | hit so hard that the Newfoundland, in his 
to pay attention toa plain working dog that had | turn, went over on his back. Before he could 
to wear an old gunny-sack for an overcoat. |get up, the bundle of burlap—with Ginger 

He walked slowly to the corner. Just as | inside it—had him by one fore leg, and was 
he reached it, without any warning something | trying to swing him from side to side. Over 
big and black and shaggy hit him full in the | and over they rolled. Ginger’s old coat flapped 
face and threw him over backward. 


give him time to get up, but pounced upon 
him again, and began to chew his ears and roll 
him head over heels in the snow. 

Yelping at the top of his voice for help, 
Pedro tried to get back to the automobile, but 
before he was half-way, the big Newfoundland | 
had him again. Then something hit the big | 


|down the street. Ginger gazed after him a 
moment, then climbed back to his seat. He 
looked across at the automobile. Pedro had 
gone back to his place, but he did not appear 
to be nearly so proud now. His plush coat 








|up these leaves, isn’t it? 


| Jackie. 


| thing, because that’s not true. 
| lad, everything in the world has a use, or it 
| wouldn’t be here. 
| going to do with these old leaves? 


It looked like a huge bundle | 


found a long, fuzzy caterpillar. 
what we’ll do with him,’’ said one of the boys.” 


if he can swim. 
It was a| back and forth, and the snow flew this way | 
great Newfoundland dog, which did not even | and that, until at last the Newfoundland broke | 
| away, and with his tail between his jegs, dashed 


John the day before. 
lows ; don’t drown him,’’ he said. 


thing,’’ said Jackie. 
come down and talk to him, and he will tell 


was torn and covered with dirty snow, and | us what that caterpillar is good for.’’ 





















both of his ears were cut and sore. It was 
hard to tell just what Ginger thought as he 
looked at him. Perhaps it was this: ‘‘He isn’t 
much of a dog, but I couldn’t sit still and see 
a big fellow whip a little one.’’ 

Then Ginger’s master came out and climbed 
up beside him. ‘‘Well, old boy,’’ he said, ‘‘did 
you watch ’em?’’ Ginger wagged his tail, 
but he did not say a word. 


——— . 


THE PEEVISH HEN. 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 
“Hen, O Hen, how funny you are! 
Why cross the road in front of the 
car?” 
“Wh-a-t? Whz-a-t? Me cross? 
Ha! ha! 


I am not cross. 


“Hen, O Hen, why duck so low 

When through the great high barn 
door you go?” 

“Wh-a-t? Wh-a-t? You dare say 
so? 

I am no Duck. 


Tut-tut |” 


Tut-tut!” 


“Hen, O Hen, why sing, each day, 

Whenever a nice new egg you lay?” 

“Wh-a-at? Wh-a-at? What do 
you say? 

I sing no lay. Tut-tut!” 


“Hen, O Hen, do you try to crow ? 

The Rooster declares you do, you 
know.” 

“Wh-a-t? Wh-a-t? Who calls me 
Crow ? 


There is no cause. Tut-tut!” 


“Hen, O Hen, it seems so queer 

That once you were yellow and 
round and dear!” 

“Wh -at? Wh-a-t? Of gold 
| hear | 

No gold piece I. 


Ee 
GOOD FOR SOMETHING. 


BY RUTH DE PLEDGE. 


OHN, the gardener, was busy raking up 
the leaves from the lawn, and Jackie was 
helping him. 

‘* John,’’ said Jackie, ‘‘it’s a bother to rake 
They make work 
and they’re not good for anything. ’’ 

John leaned on his rake and looked down at 
‘* Jackie-lad,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t say 
that anything on this earth isn’t good for any- 
No, sir, Jackie- 


Tut-tut!” 


Do you know what we’re 
We’ re going 
to take them over to that patch of ground 
behind the new summer-house, where the grass 
was all killed off last summer by the carpenters, 


and we’re going to mix these dead leaves with 
the soil and make it rich. 


Everything on earth 
is good for something, Jackie-lad.’’ 

The next day some of the children at school 
“*T tell you 


‘*Let’s dump him in that big puddle and see 
He isn’t good for anything. ’’ 
Jackie heard, and remembered his talk with 
‘*Oh, let him go, fel- 


‘*Why, Jackie,’’ they said, ‘‘he isn’t good 


for anything. ’’ 


‘*Everything in the world is good for some- 
‘*John told me. You 
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Mellin's 








A Copy of Our Book, 
“The Care and: 
Feeding of Infants” 


Free on request. 












Full and Half 
Size Pieces — 











PURITY in Crystal 
Domino Sugar is proved 
by the glistening white- 
ness and clear sparkle 
of every crystal. 
Scrupulous cleanliness at 
every step of manufacture 
insures its wholesomeness. 


The carefully sealed pack- 
age safeguards the cleanli- 
ness under which it is made. 
And the last touch of perfec- 
tion is added by the dainty, 
easy-breakiag shape. 


One of the Quality Products of 


The American Sugar 
Refining Co. 


Read the story of its making in our 
splendidly illustrated booklet, sent 
= Sage ag ress Dept. F, 47 
2 St., New York 
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GO OE ROE LIES 
A TRAGEDY OF THE CLIFFS. 


N moments of reflection we can usually recollect 

some milestone that marked a turning-point in 
our life. This crisis in the life of a person is 
rarely so tragic, however, as that described by Mr. 
James O. Fagan in his autobiography, which lately 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 


My particular companion was a little lad about 
my Own age, the son of the village miller, whose 

mill was a short distance from the village, on the 
ciao of a noted rabbit-warren called “The Dens.” 
Alec was an even more inveterate poacher than I, 
and nearly as good a crag-climber. The alliance 
between us was both offensive and defensive in 
every particular. We were inseparable. When- 
ever I went astray, and was wanted for anything, 
I me always to found in the vicinity of the 
mi 

In front of the building and, if I am not mis- 
taken, rising sheer from the roadway i in front of it 
the crags iy out to right and left. The bal d 
surface of these perpendicular sheets of clay was 
divided at intervals by crevices and_ ravines 
running vertically from top to bottom. Here and 
there on the face of these parapets there were a 
number of ledges, running horizontally across the 
surface. In nearly all of these ledges there were 
deep holes, burrowed by the rabbits. They were 
the breedin -places of the rabbits and of numerous 
jackdaws, the natural prey of the village boys. 
One ledge, or shelf, was the despair of every bo 
in the village. It was simply inaccessible. It 
seemed as if every rabbit we chased out of The 
Dens invariably ran across the face of the cliff and 
took refuge on that shelf. 

One day Alec and I determined to scale that 
crag or break our necks in the attempt. We must 
have deliberately planned the expedition in ad- 
vance. We started from the mill one mornin ng 
just before dawn. We provided ourselves wi 

nives and a stout rope. Without much difficul 
we scrambled up one of the ravines that divid 
the cliff into sections. When the sun rose, we were 

probably about two hundred feet from the base of 
he cliff, and on a level with the coveted ledge. 
To reach it, however, it was necessary to cut a firm 
one. ,ineh by inch, with our knives, for a dis- 
nce of fifty feet across an almost perpendicular 

parapet. ri a guide to our work re was 
ready a faint track made by the rabbits. Aldn 
this line, footstep after be ae we ro Sag om 
ous way, until we had made di nee 
in safe I was three or Tony 4. - ahead of my 
companion. Then, suddenly, like a flash, Slee’ 
foothold gave way and down he went. In falling, 
he shouted my name. 

I do-not need to draw on my imagination to 
picture my predicament or to describe my state 
of mind. I am_ there this minute. For a 
second or two I was ri with terror. To turn 
back was impossible, I could not look down. 
I ow drove my knife up to the hilt in the cra; 
and held on. Then, after an unnoticed interv 
the sound of shouts from below came up to me. 
They seemed to wake me out of my trance. 

Meanwhile, in some unaccountable way, deter- 
mination had taken the place of fear. I have 
always looked back wu these moments as the 
time when my personality first emerged into real 
consciousness. I whispered to myself one word— 
“Courage!” “x - I A on with my work, cuttin cutting 
out the path to a t was a mechan 

—. I did 4. A... know what I was ary 

reached the goal, and returned by the way I had 
come 

At the foot of the hill a crowd was awaiting me. I 
did not ask any questions. I knew from the silence 
— Py wasdead. Half the village accompanied 


to my home. My father was away. I was 
looked in the cellar for safe-keeping. Toward 
evening, to my surprise, I was liberated, and given 


a good meal, but for several days I was in disgrace, 
or thought I was. 


* ¢ 


EARLY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE six- and eight-line advertisements of the 
ancient general shops (forerunners of our 
modern department shops) make curious reading 
in the light of our present-day newspaper dis- 


| plays, yet they were not without their own quaint 


enticements. One of these early shops, says the 


| House Beautiful, had the following list of merchan- 


dise: 


Best India Bandannas, broadcloth in patterns, 
| twilled and plain corduroys, urple and white 
shawls, hair ribbons, colored thread, No. 4 pins, 
Irish linens, yellow serge, black lasting, whale- 
bone, large and small ibles, chip hats, watch 
chains, ed mustard, playin cards, green 
chairs, a few pounds of nutmegs and men’s worsted 
stocking 3s. 

In 1700 at Boston there was a lemon shop, known 


as “The Basket of Lemons,” kept by John Crosby, 


| who modestly advertised his stock “as large n 


general as lemons commonly are, at £4 per hundred 


| or 10 shillings per dozen.” 


| steel pens and blac 





| chlorid, sometimes radium sulphate. 





Harbottle Dorr notified the public of Boston, 
through the columns of the Gazette, of a fine assort- 
ment = braziery, ironmon ngery and cutlery at his 
sho site the corn-fields in Union Street. 

0 at es of the Gazette, Postboy and Chronicle of 
Boston also contain advertisements of an animal 
shop, a wig-maker and hair-diresser (who, as his 
advertisement reads, “could raise the heads of 
ladies to any pitch they desired” ), a mathematical 
instrument shop, waxwork shop, and the shop of a 
surgeon-dentis who — eash for live teeth, and 
——s the pie 

A stationer’s s top advertised quill pens, the ad 
sand for the use of write 

At a wheelwright’s, the new draisena—a fore- 
runner of the bicyele—had been constructed, and 
was being shown 

In Salem, a thee dealer called attention to a lot 
of shoes on which “Twenty per cent. has been 
struck off at one clip because most of them have 
been worn.” 

In 1808 the Salem 2 called attention to the 
silhouette shop as follows: “‘Moses Chapman in- 
forms the ladies and gentlemen of Salem that he 
has taken a shop next to Mr. Morgan’s in North 
Street, where he will take rofiles in the newest 
and most elegant style. Two of one person for 
twenty-five cents, or if desired he will paint and 
shade them for seventy- -five cents.” 


* © 


RECOVERING THE RADIUM. 


HAT is known as “radium” is a radium salt, 

usually either radium bromid or radium 
Tiny grains 
of these salts are extremely precious, and are 
usually sealed up in little glass bulbs. 


The radium in one of the first bulbs that were 
received in London had a curious history, age 
a writer in the New York Sun. A phys cian in 
Portland Place was applying the bulb toa patient, 
when he accidentally let i es and a moment 
after crushed it under his foo 

The value of the cadien ¢ : the physician was 
very great. He removed his boots from his feet, 
and cut out a square of his valuable carpet. He 

ts and carpet burned, and out of the ashes 
refined the original radium salt. It was placed in 
a new applicator, and is in use to-day. 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 








of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
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Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Effective for Coughs and Sore Throat. No opiates. 
Sample free. JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Se Mass. 


Learn to $ Stuff Birds 2%, acheatkan. © casily 


learned at € your trophies. 
Decorate your aA. We teach men, women, boys 

mail, Write - Free N. W. School 
a Taxidermy, 4042 Elwood Bide. Omaha, Neb. 


108all diff., Transvaal,Servia,Brazil,Peru, CopeG i, Mex. 


S Natal, Java, etc.,and 5e. 1000 20c. 65 
SS diNU.5.,26¢.1000hingesBe. Agts.wtd.50 -ListFree. Ibuy 
) stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Lrilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 
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The Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 
someness, its de- 
licious natural 
flavor, and its 

fect assimila- 
tion by the diges- 
tive organs. 





Registered As there are many in- 
oe ferior imitations, consum- 
ers should be sure to get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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yen rn eer ot 

study our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
can make We —_ the highest grade bicycles at 
factory. We are satisfied 

cle Dealers, you 

Ried own > ae late at 





COASTER for all Seren at half usual 

NOT WAIT—but write today Lenape weogue 

beautifully —— and containing a ~ ge fund of 

pa ee | tter and useful inf ion. It only 
a pedal $2 to io everything. Address 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 








CLASS PINS sscces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 
Any at or material. Made to order. Special 
Nean4/25 offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more Newt 
than shown in illustration. Order by number. 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. Sample 10c. 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. Sample 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Wealso make a 
grade gold and silver Pins, Badges,Seals, Rin; 
Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FR 
catalogue of new designs. Special designs —~' estimates free. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., § Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


STAMMER 


vice, explaini — uy ractical methods 
Pais) HOME Ct mECURE sent a Awarded Gol 


Fair, st Stammering School in the veil. 
GEORGE A KNDREW L Lewis, 42 Adelaide Street Detroit, Mich. 


GREAT HORSE STORY, 
“KATE and QUEEN” 


Free 


in horse handling 
are woven into the 

story by the master hand 

Prof. ry, 

oo world’s greatest 
er and trainer. Send 
































or — ‘come to cov er postage 
= e memes of five o other horse 
book is FREE. 


eer saa BEERY 
Box 503 Pleasant Hill, O. 


Pear rly White Teeth 


and Clean. Healthy Gums and Mouth 


The daily use of this preparation polishes 
the teeth, while its fragrant, antiseptic 
Seam senene reaches overs D Load a of then mouth 


ARNICA 


comes in a handy metal box 
—nothing to break or spill 
—25c at weed druggist—or 
sent 


























and your teeth 
will look better 
—last longer. 


$92.50—Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “ Steelcote"’ Garage 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. But to 
protect ourselves advancing prices 0} steel, we =? a 
time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record 

for 30 days only. Just now we can save you $35 or A — 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 

An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. 

Gives absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy “im, 


fire, lightning, accidents, carelessness, etc. 
in garage rent. Saves time, work, w 











for 
equipme ent. Made sm, one Pf t the yt 
off — fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery ana 
satisfaction guaranteed. a sent today brings new 
56-page illustrated Garage Book by return mail. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
644-694 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 











Holstein Cows’ Milk 
Just Right For Baby. . 


In Europe, most babies thrive upon undiluted 
cows’ milk. Then why is modification the rule for 
our babies? Just because the milk is different. 

Most European cows are either Holstein, or of the 
Holstein type. They produce milk with only a 
moderate amount of cream, divided into minute 
globules that any baby easily digests. 

In this country, on the other hand, the average 
cow yields a rich, heavy milk, all right for butter- 
making, but far from suitable for infant feeding. 
In such milk, the globules of butter-fat are twice 
the size of those in Holstein milk. When they 
reach the baby’s stomach they form large tough 
curds that cause indigestion. 

This is no news. All the great specialists recom- 
mend Holstein milk. Ask your doctor. He will 
decide whether any modification is necessary for 
your baby. 

It costs no more than common milk. 
dealer can’t supply you, write us. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Holstein 
Milk.’ It contains points about infant feeding that 
every mother should know. 


If your 





HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
13 Y American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


' The New Companion | 


HIGH-GRADE 





WE. offer eight high-grade styles, pre- 

pay all freight charges east of 
Colorado, warrant each Machine for ten 
years, and sellat a very low price. How 
this is accomplished can best be told in 
our new illustrated booklet, which is 
free to every Companion subscriber. 

To get this information, direct a post 
card to Perry Mason Company, publishers 
of The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., 
stating that you will be interested in learn- 
ing further particulars concerning the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. 

Tens of thousands 4 these Sowte 
M. widely distri 


panion has not been sent into your 
town, ask for Introductory Price. 


. PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. y 
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Your Spring Clothes 
Are Now Ready for You 


Your Spring Outfit is now ready. 

Your new Dresses and Hats and Spring 
Skirts and Waists, the ones most suited 
and becoming to you, all are now ready 
for your choice. 

And though you wish but a single waist, 
why not select that one from the best 
of Spring’s new styles shown only in the 
** NATIONAL’’ Money-Saving Style Book ? 

Your “NATIONAL” Style Book will 
show you the Spring Styles that are r 
newest and best. Your “NATIONAL” Style 
Book will enable you to dress better, to 
have more clothes and far better and more 
becoming clothes—and still save money. 


Why not write for this Style Book ? 


“NATIONAL” 
ney-Saving Bargains 
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Skirts ae e 9 -98 
Limaerio and Wash Dresses - $2.49 “ 12.98 
Silk so % + oe? eee 
Ready-Made Guts . « « 7s = ey 4 
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Coats ive. * “oT 5-88 ” 1. 
Gloves a en . ° 49c “ 2.85 
House Dr and Ki 59e “* 4.98 
Ls wooe 49c“ 4.98 
ee Se 69e “ 5.00 
Muslin Underwear. ° 19¢“* 4.98 
4 aw Dk - pen $1.98“ 7.98 

and Small Women . RB x 

Silk Dresses for Misses and 

Ww $4.98“ 9.98 


SmallWomen . . ° : 
Coats for Misses and Small 
Women lr we kg 
Suits for Misses and Small 

Women ° « «© « « GRSB.~ 1638 
—and we pay all postage and expressage. 


Your Money Back If You Are Not Satisfied. 
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National Cloak & Suit Co., 
219 W. 24th St. New York City. ; 
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SURPRISE RAPIDS. 


EATED on a strong raft, with their bags of 

provisions strapped firmly down, Prof. A. P. 
Coleman and a friend started on a journey down 
the Columbia River. They had hardly made a 
start, writes Professor Coleman in “The Canadian 
Rockies,” before they regretted their daring and 
heartily wished themselves on land. 


Our raft was revolving end for end, and then a 
great billow fell upon us sidewise, and the raft 
overturned. There was a moment under water, | 
snatched and ‘seed at by unseen fingers, while 1 | 
clung to the binding-rope; and then 1 dragged | 
myself upon the upturned bottom of the raft, 
= saw Frank just scrambling up at the opposite 
end. 

We had missed the island, and were now far 
past it in the very center of the current, the raft 
Plunging and revolving, while we shifted con- | 
stantly to face the danger. One pitch followed 
another, the waves half-smothering us from time 
to time. And now, right ahead, was the worst | 
point of all; ‘what the Ottawa raftsmen call a | 
“cellar,” where the water sinks down in front of a | 
ledge of rock and flings itself back as a towering | 
wave. A strange sensation of sinking into the | 
depths was followed by a deluge of water leapin 
and trampling upon us, and then the raft struck | 
heavily, and was nearly dragged from under us. | 
The next moment we were above water again, | 
half-strangled, but alive, and we supposed that the 
packs underneath the raft had struck and been 
torn from their fastenings. 

The most violent part of the rapids was over, but 
we were flying straight for a jagged projecting 
rock at a sharp bend in the river. If we struck, 
the raft might go to pieces; so I braced myself, 
and prepared to fend off with a pole that had 
caught in the binding-rope. 1 nearly went over- 
board as the pole was wrenched aside, and just 
grazing the rock, we shot round the bend like a 


Peotecs e. x > 
e current now moderated, and paddling with 
the pole, we jually drew to the right shore. 
Frank caught an overhanging bough, and we were 
soon moored to a stump at the foot of a steep-cut 
bank, none too soon, for the Columbia is largely 
snow-water, and we were shuddering with the 
cold. Presently, as we stood there, I on the raft 
and Frank perched on the stump, a disagreeable 
feeling came over us that without blankets, rifle, 
frying-pan or ax, life would be shorn of its comforts. 

ust then Frank caught sight of something black 
swaying in the water under the raft. There were 
the packs, still enclosed in the waterproof, barely 
held at one end by the strap! We blessed the 
honest leather of that ancient shawl-strap, and no 
joneer felt like shipwrecked mariners on a desert 
sland. 








NO MORE TRUE ST. BERNARDS. 


HE Hospice of St. Bernard has lost much of its 

former importance through the opening of the 
tunnels between Switzerland and Italy, but it still 
employs its famous dogs, writes a correspondent 
of the Boston Transcript. 


It is no longer the custom, however, to send 
forth the dogs alone, with baskets of food and 
wine; a man always accompanies them; and the 
animals employed are not really of the famous St. 
Bernard breed. The true St. Bernard originated 
in the fourteenth century through a cross between 
a shepherd-dog from Wales and a Scandinavian 
cross-breed, half Great Dane and half Pyrenean 
mastiff. The last pure descendant of the tribe 
was buried beneath an avalanche in 1816. 

Those who wish to see a true St. Bernard do 
may do so in the Natural History Museum a 
Berne, where the stuffed body of the famous Barry 
is preserved. A popular story has it that Barry 
having gone to the rescue of a traveler, was mis- 
taken by the man for a wolf, and shot as such; 
but he seems really to have died in the course 
of nature at Berne, nearly a hundred years ago. 
There is plenty of St. Bernard blood left, however, 
crossed with other strains, and the fame of the 
breed can never perish. : 

One of the happiest compliments ever paid to 
Gladstone was Lord Houghton’s. 

“T haven’t seen you for ages. 1 live the life of 
a dog,” said the hard-working statesman. 

“Yes,” said Lord Houghton, “of a St. Bernard, 
the savior of men.” 
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“LITTLE PRETTY.” 


HE Prince of Wales, as might be expected, is 
the subject of many stories at Oxford, where 

he is now a student. A writer, quoted by the 
London correspondent of the New York Sun, says: 
“TI am sorry to say that the comment of the best 
men here is that the young prince is not likely to 
be made much of a man under the present system. 
Mr. Hansel may be a very worthy gentleman, but 
his orders from the King and Queen (and I lay 





stress upon those from the gracious lady) are so ex- 
actin t he is bang | compelled to be a sort | 
of jailer. Every man who ventures to approach | 


3 M 
the prince is frowned upon, and an unnatural 
atmosphere exists, stifling enough to suffocate all 
attempts at loyal comradeship.” 

The youngster’s nickname shows the way the 
wind is blowing among the Oxford students. He 
is called “Little Pretty.” 
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A KNIGHT A NIGHT. 


LESSED with a sense of humor, Sir Henry 

Irving was not shut up in his dignity as in a 
tower; he thoroughly appreciated a palpable hit, 
even at his own expense. * 


During the rehearsals of “King Arthur,” for 
which Sir Arthur Sullivan composed incidental 
music, and Sir Edw Burne-Jones designed 
special costumes, he chanced to overhear the brief 
monologue that follows: 

“Sir ’Enery Irvin’, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones!” came in a growl from a 
dark corner behind the scenes. ‘Three bloomin’ 
knights—and that’s about what I give it!” _ 

Irving liked to repeat this outburst, which the 
comparative failure of ‘King Arthur’ made pecul- | 
iarly apposite. 
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WANTED THE BEST TERMS. 


T a certain college in the north of England, 

says the Birmingham Weekly Post, the male 

students were not permitted to visit the resident 
lady boarders. 


One day a male student was caught in the act of 
doing so, and was court-martialed. The head 
master, addressing him, said, ‘“Well, Mr. ——, the 
penalty for the first offense is two shillin gs and six- 
pence, for the second five shillings, for the third 
seven shillings and sixpence, and so on, rising 
half a crown each time up to three pounds.” 

In solemn tones the trespasser said, “How 
much would a season ticket cost?” 











Prepare for College 
at Home You can prepare for College 


or complete your high school 

work at home by our simpli- 

fied correspondence methods. Our courses meet entrance 

; they are written by members of the faculties of 

Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. Inst. of Technology, 

Illinois, Chicago, Michigan and other leading universities. 

The American ool is one of the largest educational insti- 

tutions in the world and employs no agents, solicitors or col- 
lectors. Write for special College Preparatory Booklet. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
5792 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 














To Young Mothers 
who want the best of every- 
thing for their babies, we 
recommend 






Pants for Infants 


Not like ordinary kinds, stiff 
and harsh—but soft and dainty 
and comfortable. Cool and hy- 
- gienic,—no heating nor sweat- 
ing,and guaranteed moisture- 
proof and odorless. Will keep 
baby’s outer clothes clean and 
sweet. 


Plain or lace-trimmed, 25c to$1. 


Omo Bibs, and Omo Sanitary Sheeting for 
Crib Sheets are essential to Baby’s Outfit. 


Also manufacturers of the Omo Odorless 
Dress Shields. 


If your dealer does not have them, please write to us. 
THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 





























Latest Model Cottage Upright 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


Their brilliant record of service in 400 lead- | 
ing Educational Institutions and over 50,000 

homes, stands unsurpassed in the history of 

piano building. We make but one quality | 
—the highest ; better is not to be had. 


Our Unique Selling Plan 


Where no dealer sells Ivers & Pond Pianos, we quote | 
lowest prices and ship direct from factory, ‘‘on ap- | 
proval,” tho’ your home be in the most remote village | 
of the United States. Liberal allowances for old | 
janos in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. | 
t us mail you catalogue and in a personal letter tell 
you more about this interesting offer of maximum | 
iano value from a reliable source. 
uild is fully guaranteed. 





t 


Every piano we | 
| 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 

















Factory and Main 





ON 83% FOR ALL THE FAMILY 8338 103 Ss 
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It’s Safe! 

Come on, “fellers”! Put on your 
Winslow's Skates and get in a 
hockey game! You'll be sure- 
footed if you wear Winslow’s— 
sharp turns, quick stops or sudden 
starts can't upset you. Official 
styles for hockey, racing, fancy 
skating and skate sailing. 


© Write for new catalogue No. 3, contain- 
© ing rules of leading Hockey Associations. 
} THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
in Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 
Pacific Coast Salen Aceney: _Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 
m Francisco, 


Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E.C.; 
Paris, 64 Avenue dela Grande Armee; BERLIN ; 


GTON, New 


Makers of 
Winslow’s Roller Skates. 


























diae Millwork Catalog 
5,000 Bargain Offers! 
Write for this Grand Free Catalog of Millwork 
and Building Material. Save $500 to $1,500 
on the cost of a splendid modern home. 
Order direct from the great Gordon -Van Tine 
Plant and save all middle dealers’ profits. 


Prices 50% [= 
Below the Market |, 


We undersell everybody [fF 
on Doors, Windows, | 
Mouldings, Flooring, [oe 
Stair Work, Porch Work, 
everything in Lumber, 
Millwork and Builders’ | 









Supplies. 
Ta” Mill Prices and 
Quick Shipment 


Satisfaction GUARANTEED 
We have furnished all the material for 
100, homes. We ship within 48 hours and 
guarantee quality, safe delivery and satisfac- 

tion or back comes your money. 
now raging in the building 


THE PRICE WAR material market is the home- 


builder’s opportunity. Send for the money-saving 5,000 
Bargain Catalog. If you wish the big Illustrated Pian 
Book, enclose 10c for postage and mailing 
Write today. Prompt action saves big money. 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 
5045 Case DAVENPORT, 




























COLLARS 


CUFFS AND BOSOMS 


Wear Linene and Save Laundering 


In the manufacture of these goods only the finest grade of cloth is used. They are finished both 







sides alike in pure starch with a du 


lustre that wears longer than linen without smooching. 


Solid comfort is assured, for they never fray and chafe the neck, they are exactly moulded to it. 





A new collar costs no more than laundering a linen collar. 


The turn down styles may be 


reversed so that each wearing costs only | '4 cents. 





Send for Sample. 
Price at stores, 23 emt for 


Prove Them by Trial. 


box of ten. Sample box by mail, 30 cents in U.S. stamps. Single sample collar 
sane t mame due end ate. utiful Catalogu . - 


e Free. 


cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Department N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including age 

repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
anada, and $3.00 to foreign countries, Entered at the 
Post-Oftice, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or press 
Money -Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stoien or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b; 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











HOARSENESS. 


VERY one suffers from hoarseness 
E at some time or other. It may 
mean much or little, for it may be 
caused by an imprudent use of the 
voice, or a slight inflammation of 
the vocal cords, or it may mark 
the beginning of a serious disease, 
like cancer. Fortunately, the latter 
cause is by no means so frequent 
as many nervous sufferers from 
hoarseness imagine. 

Most persons use the vocal cords improperly; 
they worry them with every word ‘they speak. In 
the case of those who depend upon the voice for a 
livelihood, such as singers, lecturers and teachers, 
the offense is serious. But singers, at least, usu- 
ally exercise great care in this respect. The voice 
is too valuable to them to risk, and they attend to 
any attack of hoarseness at once. Constantly 
recurring hoarseness in a singer indicates fault 
somewhere, either in the production of the voice, 
or in the personal habits of the singer. 

When hoarseness is one of the symptoms of a 
general cold, it usually disappears promptly; but 
the sufferer will do well to stop talking while the 
throat is sore, and to use some simple spray or 
inhalation. Such hoarseness is the consequence 
of acute laryngitis. 

When, however, the laryngitis becomes chronic, 
treatment must be directed to improving the gen- 
eral health. Gout or rheumatism may be at the 
root of the trouble, or it may come from too many 
cigarettes or too much alcohol. The inveterate 
cigarette-smoker can never cure his hoarseness 
unless he has the courage to conquer his habit. 

Obstructions of the nasal passages prevent the 
proper warming and filtering of the air, and often 
cause hoarseness. If the difficulty persists when 
the nose and throat are in a healthy condition, 
and the personal habits good, then a few lessons 
in voice production from a good elocutionist will 
often correct the errors in the use of the voice, 
and put an end to the hoarseness. 
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HE DID NOT TELEPHONE. 


LTON Reed’s bright face showed 
signs of excitement as he rushed 
into his uncle’s office one morning. 

“May L use your telephone, Uncle 
Jim?” he asked, breathlessly. 

“Certainly,” replied. Mr. Dayton, 
looking up from his desk. “Has 
anything happened? You look a 
little disturbed.” 

“Well, I am,” Elton confessed. 
“That Mercury reporter has printed 
a most outrageous account of our football game 
yesterday. He knew that it wasn’t true, and I’m 
not afraid to tell him what I think of him to his 
face.” 

“Well, why don’t you, then?” asked Mr. Dayton, 
quietly. 

“That’s just what I’m going to do,” replied 
Elton, reaching for the receiver. 

“Wait a minute, my boy,” said his uncle. “You 
don’t call talking to a man over the telephone 
telling him anything to his face, do you? It’s far 
from that—in this case about two miles, I suppose. 
I hope you are too much of a gentleman to take 
advantage of the fact.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Uncle Jim?” asked 
Elton, flushing. 

“I mean just this: I don’t deny that on rare 
occasions it may be right and proper to say severe 
things to people. But I do say that the man who 
talks harshly to another over the telephone isn’t a 
gentleman. He may be at other times, and most 
of the time, but he isn’t just then. A gentleman 
avoids even the appearance of cowardice, and it is 
characteristic of the coward to indulge himself in 
abusive talk—at a safe distance. 

“T am often reminded,” continued Mr. Dayton, 
smiling, ‘‘of a little incident that I witnessed, 
when I was a boy, at a railway-station in a country 
village. A train had just come in, and a little 
Frenchman, standing on the platform, evidently 
recognized one of the men on board as a country- 
man of his, against whom he had some grievance. 
At any rate, as the train started he began to smite 
his fists together and jump up and down, at the 
same time pouring forth an explosive torrent of 
words. I couldn’t understand them, but they 
sounded very terrible. Apparently he was threat- 





ening the departing passenger with dire punish- | 


ment if he ever had an opportunity to administer 
it. 

“Well, the opportunity came sooner than he 
expected. The train went on for a few rods, and 
then for some reason stopped, and moved slowly 
back to the station; and a stalwart passenger, 


with an eager look in his eye, jumped off, just in 
time to catch one glimpse of the belligerent French- 
man as he disappeared round the freight-shed. I 
| have never seen the little man since, but I have 
| sometimes fancied that I heard an echo of his 
| voice over the telephone. What, are you going, 
Elton?” 
| “Why, yes,” said the boy, a little sheepishly. 
| “I guess I won’t telephone. Maybe I’ll go and 
see that reporter. Or—well, I suppose it doesn’t 
amount to much, anyway. Perhaps I'll let it 
drop.” 
* 


FIGHTING FOR JACKSON. 


HE subject of Mr. Stephen Bonsal’s recent 

stirring biography, “Edward Fitzgerald 
Beale,” was the son of Paymaster George Beale, 
who served with distinction under Macdonough at 
Lake Champlain, and of Emily, the daughter of 
Commodore Truxtun of the famous Constellation. 
Young Beale, as a member of two naval families, 
therefore, had what was regarded in the old navy 
as a prescriptive right to enter the service. 


With the advent of President Jackson, all such 
rights were brushed aside, and the claims of young 
Beale might have been overlooked except for a 
fortunate and characteristic incident. 

The boys of Washington, where the Beales a 
their winters, were ardent politicians, like their 
fathers, and they were divided by allegiance to 
antagonistic statesmen. The disputes between 
the Adams partizans and the Jacksonians — so 
bitter that the boys decided to settle all their polit- 
foal  eemenes once for all by the ancient test of 

attle. 

Ned Beale was the Jacksonian champion, and 
the Adamsites were represented by a boy named 
Evans, who afterward became a distinguished 
citizen of Indiana. The fistic battle was appointed 
to take place under a long arch, which at that time 
marked the southern entrance to the White House 
grounds. 

While the battle raged and the enthusiastic 
spectators applauded, a tall so pete ap- 

ared, scattered the boys, and seizing Beale by 

he collar, asked him w y he was fighting. He 
replied that he was fighting for General Jackson, 
and that his opponent had expressed a poor opinion 
of the President’s politics and personality. 

“I am General Jackson,” said the man. « “I 
never forget the men or boys who are willing to 
fight for me, but I do not wish them to do it all the 
time. Now put on your coats.” 

A few years later, when Beale reached his four- 
teenth year, his desire to enter the navy became 
overwhelming. One afternoon he called at the 
White House with his mother to see General Jack- 
son and ask for a midshipman’s warrant. 

Mrs. Beale told her story, and spoke of the fact 
that her boy was the son and grandson of men 
who had served their country and been wounded 
in battle. Jackson listened with courtesy, but 
seemed uncertain how he should act. Suddenly 
the boy interrupted his mother. 

“Mother,” he said, “let me speak to General 
Jackson.” 

He then reminded the President of the fight and 
the promise he had made, at least by implication, 
to serve him whenever the opportunity presented. 

Without a word, General Jackson tore off the 
back of a letter lying near him, and wrote to the 
Secretary of the Navy, “Give this boy an imme- 
diate warrant,” and handed it to Mrs. Beale. 
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INAUGURATING AN AFRICAN KING. 


HE customs of savage peoples make up in 
curious picturesqueness what they lack in dig- 
nity. Contrast, for instance, the ceremonial that 
| Mr. Robert H. Milligan describes in “The Fetish 
Folk of West Africa’ with the coronation of a 
| British king or the approaching induction of Presi- 
dent Wilson into office. 


the elders, and he was selected for his wisdom. 
The ceremonies of his enthronement were such 
that he required not only wisdom, but also cour- 


e man’s first intimation that he had been chosen 
by the elders was an onrush of the entire tribe— 
not to do him honor, but to abuse and insult him 
in every possible way. . 

Ly would hurl opprobrious epithets at him 
curse him, spit upon him, pelt him with mud, and 
beat him. For, they said, from this time on he 
could do all these things to them, and they would 
be powerless to retaliate. It was their last chance! 

ed also reminded him of all his failings in 
graph 


former king’s house, where he was solemnly in- 
vested with the insignia of the kingly office in the 


permitted to wear a silk hat. 
oe inauguration ceremony, the people 

came and 

submission, while they praised him as enthusias- 

tically as they had before reviled him. Then he 


he was not permitted to leave his house, but had to 
receive guests from all parts of his dominion, and 
eat with them all. These ceremonies ended, he 
turned to the commeniney easy and common- 
place duties of his kingly office. 


of civilization. 
* 


“WHOM DID THEY SUSPECT? 


N excursion-party from a woman’s club of 

Chicago had gone to a rural part of the state. 

As there was only one very small hotel in the 

neighborhood, some of the members had to sleep 
in a near-by farmhouse. 

Everything was very simple, although scrupu- 
lously clean and homelike, says Hurper’s Mag- 
azine. But there was naturally a lack of some of 
the luxuries of high-priced city hotels. 


ered that there were no keys in the locks of their 
rooms. They consulted the farmer’s wife. 
That good woman was frankly surprised. 
“Why,” she said, ‘“‘we don’t usually lock our doors 
here, and there’s noone here but you. But then,” 


“T suppose you know your own party best.” 
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CHINESE LOGIC. 


F grates ER instance of what seems to us the 
topsyturvy way of doing things in China is 


| told, according to the Washington Star, by Bishop | 
| 


| Lewis of Foochow. 


| ten pounds of the same brand cost seven dollars 
| and a half. 
| The gentleman protested at these prices, but the 
shopkeeper insisted that they were perfectly log- 
ical. Ashe putit: | 
“More buy, more rich—more rich, more can pay.” 


The king was chosen from among the people by 


age, physical strength, and a superb digestion. | 


¢ and minute particulars. If the king sur- | 
vived this treatment, he was then taken to the | 


shape of a silk hat. No one except the king was 
owed before the new king in humble | 
was fed and féted for a week, during which time | 


his custom, like | 
many others, has passed away under the influence | 


Bedtime came, and some of the ladies discov- | 


she added, as she scrutinized the ladies carefully, | 


A gentleman entered a Chinese shop to purchase | 
| tea. He found, to his amazement, that five pounds 
| of a certain tea cost two dollars and a half, whereas | 


WHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT HER BABY’S SKIN 

We believe all mothers should know that Cuticura 
soap and ointment afford a pure, sweet and most 
| economical treatment for itching, burning infantile 
| humors, eczemas, rashes and irritations which, if 
neglected, often become chronic and cause a lifetime 
| of misery, because of pain and disfiguration. A warm 


| bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle applica- | 


tion of Cuticura ointment, usually brings immediate 
relief, baby sleeps, worn-out, worried parents rest and 
peace falls on a distracted household, when all other 
treatments fail. Sold throughout the world. Liberal 
| sample of each, with 32-p. book on the skin, post-free. 
| Address “‘Cuticura,”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 











SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
| ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 





Editor, Lip . 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
| Dr. Esenwein 81 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 





AS TO FLAVOUR 


| FOUND HER FAVORITE AGAIN. 


| A bright young lady tells how she came to be 
| acutely sensitive as to the taste of coffee: 
| 
| years,” she says. “I loved coffee and drank it 
| for breakfast, but only learned by accident, as it 
| were, that it was the cause of the constant, 
| dreadful headaches from which I suffered every 
| day, and of the nervousness that drove sleep from 
|my pillow and so deranged my stomach that 
+ everything I ate gave me acute pain. (Tea is just 
| as injurious, because it contains cagfeine, the same 
| drug found in coffee.) 
| “My condition finally got so serious that I was 
| advised by my doctor to go to a hospital. There 

they gave me what I supposed was coffee, and I 
| thought it was the best I ever drank, but I have 
since learned it was Postum. I gained rapidly 
and came home in four weeks. 

“Somehow the coffee we used at home didn’t 
taste right when I got back. I tried various 


the hospital, and all brought back the dreadful 
headaches and the ‘sick-all-over’ feeling. 

“One day I got a package of Postum, and the 
first taste of it I took, I said ‘that’s the good 
coffee we had in the hospital!’ I have drank it 
ever since, and eat Grape-Nuts for my breakfast. 
I have no more headaches, and feel better than 
I have for years.” Name given upon request. 
Read the famous little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a reason.” 

Postum now comes in concentrated, powder 
form, called Instant Postum. It is prepared by 
stirring a level teaspoonful in a cup of hot water, 
adding sugar to taste, and enough cream to bring 
the color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there’s ho waste ; 
and the flavour is always’ uniform. Sold by 
grocers—45 to 50-cup tin 30 cts., 90 to 100-cup tin 
50 cts. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s name and 
2cent stamp for postage. Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 





| “My health had been very poor for several | 


kinds, but none tasted as good as that I drank in | , 
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@Now Fairy Soap 
is more than soap 
—it’s pure soap— 
it's extraordinary 
soap. 









is purity itself; it 
is white and stays 
white. Fairy Soap 
comes in a handy, 
oval cake which 
floats; it costs but 
5 cents. 


@Why buy mere 
soap when youcan 
get Fairy Soap? 
For toilet and 
bath there's no 
other soap so good 
as Fairy 








THE N. K. 
FAIRBANK 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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“Have You a Little ‘Fairy in Your Home?” 


yy is a funny thing about some people. 
about other things they will use any brand of soap 
that’s put before them. To them, soap is merely soap. 
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“The Easiest Thing in the World.” 


"What, Jell-O again, and so different and so lovely again? How do 


you do it?" 


This is a question often asked and answered. To make the beautiful 
dessert shown in the picture, dissolve a package of 


JELL-O 


in a pint of boiling water, pour it into a mould, and when 
cold turn out on a plate and garnish with sliced oranges. If 
you have no mould, a bow! or basin will do as well. The 
dessert will be just as good, whether you "put on frills" or 
not, and you can use other kinds of fruit or none at all. 


There are seven different flavors, and each makes a big 


and delicious Jell-O dessert. 


Whatever a dollar may do nowadays, a dime will go 
as far as it ever did if invested in a package of Jell-O. 

The flavors are : Strawberry, Raspberry, Orange, Lemon, 
Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. At all grocers’, 10c. a package. 


Our beautiful recipe book, with pictures in ten colors and gold, will be sent 


free to all who write to us and ask for it. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
















A Sensible Precaution 






In winter time, when the air is alternately keen 
and biting, and raw and damp, the skin often suffers 
severely, the complexion loses its freshness. It is 
then that proper precaution should be taken to 
guard against these discomforts, and nothing is of 
better service in this direction than Pears’ Soap. 














It keeps the skin cleansed from all impurities, 
and by freshening and invigorating, gives it a power 
of resistance that is as natural as it is effective, and 
at the same time acts as a complete protection to 
the complexion. It soothes, softens and beautifies. 


It is an easy matter to keep a clear, bright 


and healthy skin all through the winter by 
the regular use of the finest of all skin soaps 


Pears’ Soap 


The Great English Complexion Soap 




















Get This Daring | 
Cut Price Book 











Describes 200 Good Things to 


Eat at Close to One-Half 
Usual Prices 


A million families will each now save $50 to 
$150 per year on what they eat. And they 
will live as well or better than before! All because 
of a wonderful book, now ready for mailing, 
which describes and in many cases pictures some 
200 groceries of best quality at lower than 
wholesale prices, and over 500 other household 
supplies at actual factory prices. 

Our groceries are sold to you at the prices your 
grocer pays his wholesaler. any of them are sold to 
you for less—because we handle them in larger quanti- 
ties than most wholesalers an 1 ly can buy 
closer and offer them at smaller margin of profit. Our 
other household supplies (there are fully 500 of them) 
are sold to you at the actual factory prices, which are just 
about half the usual store prices. 

_ No wife or husband who cares to save will lose a moment 
in getting this Cut Price Book. It isnot mailed broadcast, 
but it is free to the head of any family that asks for it. 


Our Prices Do Their 
Own Talki 


The prices quoted in this daring book speak for them- 
selves. They reveal at a moment’s glance a sheer fall 
of 15 to 50 per cent below usual prices. 

To prove that there’s no lessening of quality, we per- 
mit one-half of any package to be used as a test, wholly 
atour risk. If you think the — are not Al quality, 
return what’s left and we will refund all your money, 
treight cost and everything. 

e further guarantee prompt, safe delivery and a 
plan which makes freight-charges amount to practically 
nothing, no matter where you live. 

Remember, this guarantee is given by Larkin Co., 
manufacturers of established national reputation. In 
business 37 years. Over 2,000,000 customers. 


Why Can We Cut Prices 


Why can we? Because we sell direct to you, the con- 
-umer, and save you the retailers’ profits and expenses. 
because we, ourselves, manufacture most of the articles 
we offer, or handle them in such immense quantities 
‘hat their cost is reduced to rock-bottom. Because we 
‘re dependent for our profit on the number of orders 
we receive, not on the size of each, and therefore are 
content with the smallest margin of profit possible on 
each individual order. 

With our tremendous buying power—created by our two 
‘nillion and more customers—few if any can obtain such 
ms ivantageous prices on raw materials as we. And you are 
‘1e ones to profit—you are the ones who get the benefit of 
our unrivalled, low factory and near-factory prices. 
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THIS BRINGS THE BOOK 
Dept. 1027, 


I am the head of a family and want your 
Cut Price Grocery Book. 






Book Will Come by Return Mail 


We quote fancy, imported tea at 35c; 35c coffee at 25c; 
canned fruits and vegetables, 35 per cent below retail; 
highest grade flour—well, what’s the use—there are, in all, 
700 articles you can get. And when you order $10 worth of 
other articles you may add 25 Ibs. of the best granulated 
sugar at 4calb. Think of it! We can’t here describe and 
price one-tenth of what we have to offer or explain our 
great plan. To get acquainted, send in the coupon above— 
ora postal. That brings the Cut Price Book. We promise 
you some rare surprises. If you write today you will get 
the Book by return mail. Send coupon to our nearest address. 


Latkitt Co. 


Dept. 1027, Buffalo, N. Y—Chicago—Peoria, Ill. 





















7 

vee otrawberries 
‘ YIELD $500 to $1200 per acre 

: ; under the Kellogg sure-crop 
method. Our utifully 
illustrated 64-page book gives 
the complete clogs ay 
and tells all about the great 


; Kellogg plant farms in Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Michigan. 

Pre aMeo0K Fn, Tier von 
Box 300, Three Rivers, Mich. 










More Chicks, Larger, Stronger. 
28 points of excellence make the Automatic Queen 
best at any price. Save $10 to $12, Built for 25 
years’ service. Branches jor quick delivery in ex- 
treme Exstor West. Big practical Poultry Guide 
i and Catulog free. Address 


Queen Inc. Co. Box170, Lincoln, Neb. 
Pratt Food Co., Eastern Dist’r, Phila., Pa. 
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Don’t Abuse Y our Sewing 
Machine—or Yourself 


Be fair. The mechanism of a sewing machine is very delicate. 
It can be abused by improper oiling or insufficient lubrication. It 
needs cleaning, too. 

3-in-One is the one great preventative of sewing machine troubles. 
The oil flows right down into every action point, making treadle, 
hand-wheel and shuttle work smoothly, surely and about 100 times 
easier. Those thick, greasy, ‘‘smelly’’ oils, gum, clog and cause 
repair bills—shun them! 3-in-One is so clear and light that the 
finest watchmakers use it. 

To clean a sewing machine, oil all parts very liberally. Then 
run at high rate of speed. The oil cuts loose all dirt, gum, grease 
and clogging residue and works it all right out of the bearings. 
Then oil all parts again and any machine will run 
like magic. No back-breaking, leg-tiring ‘‘pump- 
ing.’’ Be fair to yourself and try this easy sewing oil. 

3-in-One also absolutely prevents rust or tarnish 
on the metal parts of your machine. And a few 
drops of 3-in-One on a soft cloth, rubbed wi/h the 
grain of the wood, will make the wooden case 
shine like new. 

3-in-One is sold at all good hardware, depart- 
ment, drug, grocery and general stores in three size bottles: Trial Size, 1 oz., 10c. 
3 0z., 25e. Household Size, 8 oz., (4% pint) 50c. Also Handy Oil Cans, full of good 
3-in-One, 3% oz., 25c. Handy O11 Cans can’t leak and fit into any sewing machine 
drawer—see illustration above. 


-—— FREE 3-IN-ONE FOR YOU ———— 


A postal brings you a generous free sample. Also the 3-in-One Dictionary 
which will show you scores of ways this good oil will help you keep house. 
Write today to the 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42AIW. Broadway, New York 


Special Note—Never mix 3-in-One with other oil. Never put 3-in-One in a dirty oil can. 


t 
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The minute-men 
of to-day are In 
the army of 


Good Teeth— 
Good Health 


Boys and girls—men and women 
—who wish to guard their health, 
give ther teeth a minute's care 
twice-a-day. [hese minute-men— 
and women—are ready to do their 
best at work or play. 



















Enroll to-day—make the common- 
sense care of your teeth a pleasure by 
using Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


There should be a tube for every mem- 

ber of your household—just as there is a 

—tooth-brush for each. Geet it at your dealer’s 
or send 2c for a generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25 199 Fulton Street New York City 





Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 








